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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Canon of Westminster, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
2 vols. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Dr. Farrar’s book has been now so many 
months before the public, and has obtained 
so wide a circulation, that we need not spend 
much space on the description of it. The 
two handsome and portly octavo volumes 
remind us closely of the author’s Life of 
Christ. Each of these volumes is divided 
(in a somewhat illogical manner) into a 
number of “books.” The first four chapters 
of volume i. discuss various introductory mat- 
ters of unequal interest; the next four take 
us through the earlier part of the book of the 
Acts; and with chapter ix. (p. 169) we enter 
at length in earnest upon the life of St. Paul. 
We are not sure whether, as a matter of art, 
in writing a Life of St. Paul, Dr. Farrar ought 
to have yielded to the temptation to expatiate 
so largely upon Acts i—v., or ought rather to 
have gathered up the whole previous history 
in a single forcible chapter such as he knows 
how to write; but for bringing out the mean- 
ing of such interesting events most readers 
will forgive him. The first volume closes 
with the end of St. Paul’s first stay at 
Corinth, so that the second volume contains 
a much larger share of St. Paul’s literary 
work, with a much smaller proportion of in- 
cident. Both volumes contain neat coloured 
maps (we cannot say much for the confusing 
wncoloured one on p. 188 of volume i.) and 
numerous excursuses, of which some (¢.7., 
those on Gamaliel, the Herods of the Acts, 
and the Pastoral Epistles) are useful, and 
will be read with interest; few, we venture 
to think, will care much for the excursus 
which consists of an odd and scanty selec- 
tion of testimonies to St. Paul’s style, or for 
its pedantic neighbour, which deals (as Dr. 
Farrar does ad nauseam throughout both 
volumes) with his rhetoric. The book is 
introduced with a dedication, neither graceful 
nor at all adequate, to the Bishop of Durham. 
It closes with a carelessly compiled Index. 
_ Dr. Farrar’s work divides itself naturally 
into two portions, viz., that which consists of 
actual narration or historical disquisition, and 
that which consists of theology and is con- 
nected with the Apostle’s writings. To treat 
with equal success of these two widely dif- 
ferent branches of the subject would require 
a very first-rate genius, and no one would be 
surprised to find a considerable inequality 
between what may roughly be called the first 
and second volumes of Dr. Farrar’s book. 

Of the laborious diligence with which the 





author has worked at the enormous literature 
of the subject it is impossible to speak too 
highly, and the material which he has amassed 
has been woven together with the greatest 
skill. The result is a narrative which will be 
devoured by many thousands of English people 
who would never have dreamt of reading the 
less brilliant works of the Dean of Chester 
and Mr. Lewin. Persons who are unable for 
themselves to draw a very lifelike picture 
from the perusal of the Acts and Epistles will 
here find, at any rate, something very tangible. 
They will find (according to Dr. Farrar’s quota- 
tion) that-«i xai TladAos hv, GAN’ dvOpwros. jy. 
It is undeniable that a book of this kind was 
greatly needed. We cannot candidly say 
that justice is, in our opinion, done to St. 
Paul’s character, but his adventures and 
heroic endurances are set forth in glowing 
colours and with that enthusiasm which over- 
bears all carping criticism. Next after M. 


Renan’s treatment of the same period this, 
may be considered the most charming popular 


history of the origin of Christianity ; while it 
is needless to say that it exceeds its French 
re in sense of responsibility and regard for 
ts. 

Dr. Farrar’s gifts for narrative and descrip- 
tion are too well known to need exemplifica- 
tion, but we might perhaps point, as instances 
of the author’s best style, to chapter xiv., con- 
taining the history of Philo’s legation; to 
the fine passage about St. James (i. 423); to 
the admirable description of the riot at 
Ephesus (volume ii., pp. 33-43), where Dr. 
Farrar forcibly shows how vast had been the 
effect of the Gospel in Asia during St. Paul’s 
stay there, and clearly explains the reasons of 
the Jews in putting Alexander forward ; and 
to the riot at Jerusalem (ii. 308-17). We 
propose to touch somewhat carefully upon a 
few of the points of special interest. 

Though the appearance of St. James can 
kindle the author’s imagination, Dr. Farrar 
throughout his book does but scant justice 
to the Bishop of Jerusalem, or to the Church 
of Jerusalem, or, indeed, to the Twelve. He 
loses no opportunity of heightening the 
antagonism between these and the subject of 
his memoir. It is certainly well that we 
should be reminded that men took sides very 
strongly even in those days in the Christian 
Church; and it is clear that the Judaistic 
party claimed to be thought loyal adherents 
of James; but Dr. Farrar has no right to 
deduce from St. Paul’s words, “‘ Other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s 
brother,” the lecture on James’ narrowness, and 
the formal character of this interview, which 
he gives us in volume i., p. 233. He entirely 
mistakes St. Paul’s mind when he says, “ Even 
now,” at the timeof the Congress at Jerusalem, 
‘Paul must have chafed to submit the deci- 
sion of truths which he felt to be true to 
any human authority;” and adds that St. 
Paul had but one consolation to make his case 
less depressing than that of a Dupanloup await- 
ing a Papal decision—the consolation being that 
Paul had “ the inward voice, the spiritual inti- 
mation, which revealed to him that this course 
was wise and necessary.” It might, perhaps, 
be thought that a Dupanloup would have 
quite as complete a conviction of the wisdom 
and necessity of the appeal; but however that 
may be, we can be absolutely certain that St. 





Paul had sufficient faith to believe that the 
conference could only issue in a wise decision, 
when we read his dvéByy 8& Kar’ daroxddupw. 
In face of the clear distinction drawn in 
Acts xv. 4, 5, between the Church of Jerusa- 
lem and the apostles and elders on one side, 
who “received” the missionaries, and the 
Pharisees who marred the unanimity of the 
reception, how dare Dr. Farrar keep on in this 
strain? “In the very hottest moment of dis- 
pleasure against those who at any rate repre- 
sented themselves as emissaries of James” 
(i. 410; the italics are his own); “ Whatever 
may have been the action of James, or of 
those who assumed his authority, neither in 
the New Testament, nor in the earliest 
Christian writings, is there any trace of 
enmity between Paul and Peter”’ (i. 447) ; 
“His opponents could produce their ‘ com- 
mendatory letters,’ and, at least, claimed to 
possess the delegated authority of the apostles 
who had lived with Jesus ” (ii. 97) ; 


‘It was true that this class of men came from 
Jerusalem, and that they belonged to the very 
Church of Jerusalem for whose poorer members 
he was making such large exertions. It was 
true that, in one flagrant instance, at any rate, 
they had, or professed to have, the authority of 
James. Oould it be that James, in the bigotry 
of lifelong habit, had so wholly failed to add 
understanding and knowledge to his scrupulous 
holiness, &c., &c.? If so, it could not be helped. 
James was but a man” (ii. 131). 


So determined is the Doctor to find antagonism 
between St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem 
that, in spite of the dopévws dwedéfarro yas 
oi ddeApoi of Acts xxi. 17, he writes: 


‘*As we read the narrative of the Acts in the 
light of the epistles, it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the meeting between the Apostle 
oa the elders of Jerusalem wascold. . . . 
There lay all this money. . . . Yet we are 
not told about a word of thanks, and we see but 
too plainly that Paul’s hardly disguised mis- 
giving as to the manner in which his gift would 
be accepted was confirmed ” (ii. 294). 


On the next page Dr. Farrar undertakes to 
correct the A.V. for rendering xarnyyOyoar 
“they are informed ;” he himself renders it, 
“they have been studiously indoctrinated.” 
If his own scholarship had been a little less 
hasty, he might have seen in this one aorist a 
sign of relenting and repenting after a wrong 
judgment. St. Paul’s loyal return to Jeru- 
salem had quite falsified all this teaching 
already ; “they were schooled to think that 
you taught apostasy,” but now it will be im- 
possible to think it. There are very serious 
sanctions against bringing unfounded accusa- 
tions against any person, which Dr. Farrar can 
hardly have thought of when he allowed him- 
self to pen the following :— 


‘“‘Sounanimous, . . . even, wefear, among 
some nominal Jewish Christians, was the detes- 
tation of the man who taught ‘ apostasy from 
Moses’ that in most circles there was no need 
of concealment (of the murderous conspiracy of 
the forty Jews]. When St. Peter had been in 
prison and in peril of execution, the Christian 
community of Jerusalem had been in a ferment 
of alarm and sorrow, . . but St. Peter 
. « » wasregarded with feelings very different 
from those with which the Judaic believers 
looked on the bold genius whose dangerous 
independence treated Mosaism and its essential 
covenant as a thing of the past for converted 
Gentiles. We hear of no prayer from any one 
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bf the elders or the ‘ many myriads’ on behalf 
of St, Paul.” 

Most readers will be convinced, after reading 
Dr. Farrar’s statement of the case, that Titus 
was cireumcised on the occasion of St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerusalem. It is true that 
Dr. Lightfoot has decided against this view, 
but Dr. Farrar has had the boldness to re- 
open the question, and we think he has the 
best of it. If St. Paul meant that Titus was 
not cireumeised, we with Dr. Farrar 
that it would have been more natural, even in 
the excited state in which St. Paul wrote, to 
have said ovd@ . . wepreryyOy. There 
are two points, however, which Dr, Farrar 
misses in a very odd manner, one of which, 
at least, would considerably strengthen his 
argument. Why does he, in the name of 
common sense, translate “EAAny dy, ‘ Greek 
though he was,” as if his Greek nationality 
were a natural reason for circumcising him? 
And why does he, in the name of Greek 
scholarship, translate rj trotayp, “by way 
of submission,” as though demonstratives 
meant nothing? Surely St. Paul is conscious 
of having made an act of iorayj, or personal 
self-denial for the sake of others, in which 
Titus joined? This, which was merely a 
personal matter, had been construed by the 
Judaising teachers of Galatia as an acknow- 
ledgment of error in not having taught 
the necessity of circumcision. St, Paul 
accordingly says that he laid fully before 
the heads of the Jewish Church the Gospel 
which he preached among the Gentiles. 
Possibly they urged him first to teach the 
general neeessity or advisability of circum- 
cision ; then, finding that he would not 
consent to this sweeping change, they urged 
that at least Titus, as being there in 
Jerusalem, had better be circumcised; and 
this, for such reasons as Dr, Farrar alleges, 
he agreed to. ‘“ But,’’ he says, “not even 
Titus, though he was with me there upon the 
spot, was under any compulsion to be circum- 
cised—for he was a Gentile—but because of 
the sham brethren smuggled in, some men 
who sneaked in to spy out our liberty which 
we have in Christ Jesus, in order that they 
might, for the future, reduce us to slavery— 
not that we yielded to them even for an hour 
by the self-suppression—in order that the 
Gospel truth might throughout abide with 
you.” <A glance at the use of irorayy and to- 
tacoecOq. in Bruder’s Concordance is enough 
to show that it expresses that personal sub- 
jection of one’s own inclination to the advan- 
tage—even to the caprice—of others which is 
one of the first demands of Christian ethic. 

It will be a surprise to many to find that 
Dr. Farrar maintains that St. Paul had been 
married. In the first place where he touches 
upon the subject, the fact is stated with 
a somewhat offensive coolness. Speaking 
of St. Paul’s early training, he says :— 
“That training, as we can clearly see, 
was the ordinary training of every Jewish 
boy. At thirteen, he would, by a 
sort of ‘confirmation,’ become a ‘son of the 
commandment.’ . . At twenty, or earlier, 
like every orthodox Jew, he would marry ” 
(i. 48). It is, we fear, a confession of blind- 
ness to say that we cannot “clearly see ” the 
necessity of the supposition. Dr. Farrar’s 
argument from 1 Cor. vii. 8 is a curious one 


(i. 80). He thinks that dyduo there must 
needs mean “to widowers,” for which he 
says there is no Greek word (he forgets that 

ypu. is the feminine of xjpos), * because he 
tas been already speaking, in the first seven 
verses of the chapter, to those who have 
never been married.” We should like the 
learned author to take the trouble to read 
through those first seven verses and see 
whether he still thinks they are addressed 
**to those who have never been married.” 
There can be little doubt that the expression 
dyapos, ‘unmarried,” means in the first 
instance one who never has been married ; 
and in verse 34 it may be said to represent 
the foregoing % rdpOevos. Itis only by trans- 
ference that it is used, as in- verse 11, of one 
who has been parted from a spouse, as we 
speak of a man leading “a bachelor life” 
when his wife is away. Thus, all we can say 
is that rots dydpots Kat tals xnpars means “ to 
all unmarried persons and to widows,” with a 
preponderant reference to persons who have 
never been married. This becomes clearer 
when we read the beginning of the chapter a 
little more carefully than Dr. Farrar has 
done. St. Paul is asked to decide between 
the married and the unmarried state (whether 
virginity or widowhood). He answers un- 
hesitatingly for the unmarried state: “ It 
is a grand thing for a person not to 
touch a woman.” He then just concedes 
that there are advantages to be gained by 
marriage, and that married life has its duties. 
Married people are not, without mutual con- 
sent, to leave each other. If they do thus 
leave each other he allows them to re-unite, 
but prefers that the separation should be per- 
manent (“But my will is that all persons 
should be as I myself am’’) ; only there are 
obvious difficulties in the way. After this 
digression addressed to the married he resumes 
what he had left in verse 1—* Butto unmarried 
persons and widows I say it is a grand thing 
for them if they continue in the same con- 
dition as myself,” 7.e., unmarried. There is 
therefore here not a word to indicate whether 
St. Paul was a widower or never married at 
all, and we have to conelude from other 
grounds. If he was a widower we gather 
that his marriage must have been an unhappy 
one and a source of anxiety to him. Dr. 
Farrar appeals to “the deep and fine insight 
of Luther” to show that none but one who 
had tried the experiment could have written 
so wisely and tenderly on the subject; but 
the incontinent Reformer was no disinterested 
judge. We should indeed venture to say that 
the peculiar homely tenderness which is so 
marked in St. Peter is conspicuously absent 
from St. Paul. It is useless, however, to 
guess from character; and when we turn to 
the facts which Dr. Farrar alleges, they are 
not worth much. Granted that the Rabbis 
made matrimony a duty, celibacy was not a 
thing unknown, and Barnabas—not to speak 
of James—seems to have been a case in 
point. The grand argument of Dr. Farrar 
depends on a great many “ifs.” It is by no 


means certain that Saul was ever a member 
of the Sanhedrin—in fact, quite improbable. 
If he was, Dr. Farrar allows that, according 
to the Mishna, marriage was not an indis- 
pensable qualification for membership; while 





the later works to which he refers state, not 





so much what was in fact required, but what 
their authors deemed good for an ideal San. 
hedrinist. Clement of Alexandria only makes 
him a married man in order to explain the 
ye awvtvye of Phil. iv. 3, which (like M. 

man, who thinks if means Lydia) he under- 
stands, in defiance of grammar, to mean “ m 
true wife.” As Dr. Farrar rejects this in- 
terpretation (he takes Synzygus for a proper 
name), he cannot claim Clement’s support, 
and finds himself confronted with an almost 
universal Christian tradition that Paul lived 
from first to last a life of virginity. 

It is a pity that Dr, Farrar, in writing his 
account of the voyage and shipwreck, has 
not submitted his narrative to the censorship 
of some competent nautical authority, and, if 

ossible, to one who is well acquainted with 
hose pertienler seas. Nothing can be more 
excusable than that a Canon of Westminster 
should himself be unacquainted with the 
technicalities of the sea ; but the book might 
thus have been made more correct and less 
perplexing. A friend of the reviewer's, who 
was for many years a captain in the Penin- 
sular and Oriental service, and is intimately 
acquainted with the Mediterranean, points 
out a large number of - details in which 
the author’s ignorance of seamanship has 
misled him, sometimes into blunders which 
appear a little ludicrous to a profes- 
sional mind. What makes Dr. Farrar 
assume, for instance, that they started from 
Caesarea with a westerly wind (ii. 365), 
which would be blowing home into the har- © 
bour of Caesarea, and make it extremely 
difficult for a heavy craft to beat out of the 
harbour and weather the rocks off the northern 
point, as well as give her a lee-shore to sail 
along all the way to Sidon? What does he 
mean (p. 366) by “ beating to windward by 
the aid of land breezes and westward cur- 
rents right across the sea which washes the 
coasts of Cilicia and Pamphylia?” The con- 
fusion of the sentence is by no means clarified 
by the foot-note on the next page—* It will, 
of course, be borne in mind that they could 
not work to windward.” As a matter of fact, 
ancient ships could and did work to windward, 
though only so as to gain off each tack an 
angle of 11°15’— not quite two miles to 
windward for every ten sailed, which would 
well account for Acts xxvii. 7. Dr. Farrar 
errs in good company when he renders 
dvenos tupwrixds * a& tempestuous typhoon,” 
as though there were any connexion whatever 
between the Greek word and the Chinese 
name which has passed into English ; it is, 
perhaps, an instance of what Dr. Farrar, on 
the same page, calls a word surfrappé. The 
run described by the author as a kind of mad 
race which brought the ship under the lee of 
Clauda (if that be the right name of the 
island, not Katja—the modern name being 
Gaudo, not, as Dr. Farrar states, Gozzo) was 
by no means so hopeless a matter as we are 
given to understand, but doubtless designed by 
the captain in order to get into the smoother 
water there. And why in the world does 
Dr. Farrar think they left any part of the 
mainsail set? or that they set the artemo 
(here called a storm-sail, though he rightly 
calls it later on a foresail), which was the 
very last a captain would think of setting 





when the object was to keep her up to the 
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wind, and to prevent her from running to lee- 
ward in the direction of the Syrtes? Or what 
would Dr. Farrar himself, on a few moments’ 
reflection, think of the wisdom which, thus 
“having made all as snug as their circum- 
stances permitted, let her drift on, broadside 
to leeward, at the mercy of the wind and 
wave!” But, perhaps, the crowning piece of 
seamanship is what we find on p. 375, That 
4 oxevn means the mainyard cannot be doubted, 
nor that it was cast out; but our excellent 
naval friend assures us that he would have 
taken away the captain’s certificate had he 
done what Dr. Farrar and others think he did. 
It was not for the purpose of lightening the 
ship that it was cast out; for it was useful, 
when well secured above the decks, to steady 
the vessel, as also fore and aft the ship to give 
the soldiers and prisoners something to cling 
to. To part with this spar without hope of 
recovery would have been to render the ship 
helpless when the gale abated. The word 
which is used (éppijaper) is the regular tech- 
nical word for casting an anchor, and there 
can hardly be a doubt that these admirable 
seamen (whose object was to retard the drifting 
of the ship as much as possible) made of it 
what is called a sea-anchor. This would give 
a much better account of the slowness of their 
progress towards Malta than that which Dr, 
Farrar takes from Smith of Jordanhill. Dr, 
Farrar omits also to account for Euroaquilo 
carrying the vessel to Malta at all, instead of 
on the Syrtes, which was due partly to the 
effect of a sea-anchor cast from somewhere near 
the bows of the vessel, and partly to the fact 
that these Levanters invariably veer to the 
east, or even to the south of east, as soon 
as they escape from the Archipelago into the 
open Mediterranean. 

The latter portion of the second volume 
gives us the impression of being huddled up 
to suit the demands of a publisher; and we 
eannot but hope that Dr. Farrar, in a new 
edition, will give more time to considering 
the Spanish journey, and also to the question of 
St. Peter’s presence at Rome. It is absurd to 
characterise the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
as “ tradition,” as Dr. Farrar is content to do. 
For doctrinal purposes, indeed, it is all very 
well to draw a distinction between Scripture 
and tradition, but not for history. Clement 
shows @ personal and familiar acquaintance 
with St. Peter and St. Paul, and his state- 
ments are no more to be snubbed with the 
title of “‘ tradition” than those of the Acts, 

We have already said that Dr. Farrar’s 
treatment of the epistles of St. Paul is by no 
means equal to his treatment of the history. 
His analyses, indeed, are often very useful ; 
and the introductions (we may, perhaps, name 
especially that to the Epistle to the Galatians) 
convey the usual statements in a very agree- 
able form. Each epistle is paraphrased— 
here a bit translated, here a condensation, 
there an expansion, the connexion being often 
very well displayed—and undoubtedly Euglish 
readers who go through the two volumes 
will learn a great deal about the epistles 
which they would not have been able to 
make out for themselves, and which they 
would not have the patience to pick out of a 
commentary, even if a good English com- 
meutary were always to be found. We may 
therefore be very grateful to Dr. Farrar for 





popularising much of the latest research on 
the subject. At the same time, to be done 
really well, even for the half-educated class at 
which Dr. Farrar aime, these epistles required 
the hand of a theologian. The Epistle to the 
Romans is especially disappointing; but then 
how few would becapable of dealing adequately 
with it! Dr, Farrar’s off-hand and frivolous 
procedure with doctrinal points may be seen 
exemplified in i. 614 foll., in connexion with 
“the Man of Sin;” or in ii. 186 foll., in 
connexion with justification. We may just 
mention (not as a matter of theology) that 
the author adopts the theory that the 
salutations of Rom. xyi, are addressed to 
the Church of Ephesus, and were proper! 

attached to the copy of * Romans” whic 

was forwarded to Asia, The position is ve 

well maintained. We only wonder that it 
has not occurred to Dr. Farrar that the con- 
eluding doxology seems much more in keeping 
with the style and purpose of the ‘ Epistle 
to the Ephesians”’ itself than with the treatise 
to which it is now attached, and we should be 
glad to see some investigation of the question 
whether these are not really parts of the 


Ephesian copy of that letter rather than of 


their copy of the letter to the Romans, 


We hope we have not spoken unkindly of a. 


book for which we are sincerely grateful. If 
it be so, we feel compelled to remark in self- 
defence that the author’s style is one which 
drives a reader into involuntary antagonism. 
Enough has been said by others on this point, 
and it would be ungracious to add more. If 
anything could have cured Dr. Farrar’'s 
tendencies, the strictures upon the style of 
his Life of Ohrist would have done so, but we 
must henceforth suppose the disease to be 
congenital. "We may be allowed, however, to 
hope that, if Dr. Farrar presents us again with 
a work of the kind (we trust he will), he will 
put the proofs into the hands of someone of 
ordinary taste to strike out as much as he 
pleases without fear. We should then lose 
the little tags of gaudy quotation like 
“expressed in dithyrambs, and written in jets 
of flame,” “ clenched antagonisms,” ‘ rush of 
congregated wings,” “ gone glimmering down 
the dream of things that were.” The ordinary 
“illiterate am ha-arets” or “humble hédiot” 
who compose (we presume) the “ choots-learets”’ 
would no longer be startled to find themselves 
called by such names; while the “‘ Chakam”’ 
does not need to be reminded of them. ‘‘ Ger”’ 
and “mesith” and “minim,” “ chaluka” 
and “mezuzoth” and ‘*‘cherem,” “ tephbillin 
and tsitsith,” would disappear. Perhaps 
even we might be delivered from sentences 
like “ Probably they regarded him, at the 
best, as the Ananias for future Eleazers,” or 
“ We have nota single instance of Gematria or 
Notarikon, of Atbash or Albam, of Hillel’s 
middoth or of Akibha’s method of hanging 
legal decisions upon the horns of letters.” 
“Crypts of shame” would be refused admit- 
tance as the rendering of ra xpurra. rips aloxivys, 
as well as words like “charism” and 
“ esemplastic ;” and the author would not 
have m allowed to mar a very forcible 
passage by introducing a “finished specimen 
of courtly eutrapelia.” 

In a new edition, also, it would be well to 
remove the misprints, of which we have 
noticed considerably over a hundred, especially 





in the Greek, which give the book a very 
unscholarly a nce. Those in ii. 465, 
537, of * Thrace ” for “thence” and 
“ Lymus ” for “hymns” are very ridiculous. 
By accident also Dr. Farrar puts “ Domitian 
and Maximin” (i. 177) where he means 
“ Diocletian and Maximian” (he is wrong, 
however, about the fact); ‘ Maximius Gale- 
rius” (i. 318) where he means “ Maximianus 
Galerius.” On p. 377 (volume i.) he twice 
confuses us by “east” for “west” and 
“west” for east,” In one place (we have 
lost the reference) “ Aigean” stands for 
“ Adriatic.” We might ask also to have 
the notes, in a subsequent edition, more 
carefully attached to the words they are 
intended to explain, instead of the somewhat 
random position they now occupy, But these 
are all but small blemishes in a book which 
will kindle a flame of new interest in the 
life of St, Paul throughout the whole of 
England, A. J. Mason. 








Sunshine and Storm in the East; or, Cruises 
to Oyprus and Oonstantinople. By Mrs. 
Brassey. Maps and Illustrations. (Long- 
mans.) 


Mrs. Brassey’s record of a cruise to Cyprus 
and Constantinople will be received with 
pleasure by many of her old friends who 
followed with sympathetic interest the for- 
tunes of the Sunbeam during its voyage 
round the world. True, the scenes now 
described are more familiar than were the 
lonely islands of the Pacific. Still, there 
are nooks and corners in the Mediterranean 
which a traveller confined by necessity to the 
use of public means of locomotion only rarely 
finds an opportunity of visiting ; and some of 
these are described here. Besides, a descrip- 
tion of our ancient haunts, if emanating from 
a kindred mind, often revives reminiscences 
of a pleasant nature, and proves more attrac- 
tive than would an account of localities with 
which we are not personally acquainted. 

Mrs. Brassey unreservedly takes her readers 
into her confidence. She introduces them 
into her charming family circle, and makes 
them participators of all the joys and woes 
which a voyage on the fitful ocean entails, 
even when undertaken in a yacht so luxuri- 
ously fitted as is the Sunbeam. For the 
nonce she chooses to live in a glass house, 
but who would be so ungallant as to throw a 
stone? On the contrary, few are likely to 
rise from a perusal of her confidences without 
being charmed by her simple frankness and 
impressed with her restless energy and per- 
severance. Who among us would persist in 
yachting if, after thirty years’ experience of 
the sea, he were constrained to admit that he 
became as ill as if he had never been to sea 
before? Nor are there many who would 
outdo Mrs. Brassey as an indefatigable sight- 
seer. Not a single opportunity appears to 
have been missed by her, and occasionally 
even “Tom” preferred to stay on board his 
comfortable yacht rather than accompany his 
wife on her never-ending trips to museums, 
churches, castles, and places of amusement. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the book is that which relates to Constanti- 
nople. In that much-coveted capital of the 
East Mrs. Brassey spent a considerable time, 
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and came into contact with all sorts of 
persons, not the least remarkable of whom 
must have been the “ travelling professor from 
Oxford, come out to observe the transit of 
Venus, with very strong opinions of his own— 
among others, that Sir Isaac Newton was a 
fool.”” The author reproduces with zest the 
gossip of the place, and has a great deal to 
say about the idiosyncrasies of poor Abdul 
Aziz, whom all the world appeared to have 
agreed to treat as a madman. One of his 
manias, we are told, was a dread of fire, and 
he ordered that all flat candlesticks should be 
placed in saucers filled with water. We are 
gravely told that “he had two of the sultanas 
bowstrung for transgressing this rule.” After 
an entertainment provided by the Khediv, 
then in Constantinople, the Sultan ordered 
the gold dinner service to be carried off to 
his palace, intimating ‘that no one could 
eat off it after him.” 
Polish painter whom he employed to paint 
sea-pieces from sketches of his own, had a 
great deal to suffer from the Sultan’s peculiar 
sense of humour, and at the end of nine 
years was obliged to give up his employment, 
quite broken in health. 

“On Friday the Sultan used to say:—‘ You 
are a Christian, so you can work, though it is 
our Sabbath;’ on Saturday, ‘You are not a 
Jew, so of course you work to-day;’ and on 
Sunday, ‘I know this is your day of rest, but 
it is not mine, as Tam a Mussulman; so you 
must work for me.’” 


Very striking is the contrast between the 
Constantinople of 1874 and that of 1878. 


‘** Constantinople has lost much of its glitter 
and glory, but the mud, squalor, and misery 
remain, and are increased tenfold, . . 

The bazaars have very much gone off since 
1874. . . . Everybody in Turkey—certainly 
in Constantinople—from the highest to the 
lowest, appears to be more or less hard up. 
The slayes from the harems are constantly 
bringing valuable jewels and plate to be dis- 
posed of for a little money, not haying them- 
selves the least idea of their value. : 

friend of mine saw five splendid hoop gem 
rings, each worth nearly a hundred pounds, 
sold by a slave to a Jew for one pound each; 
and, on another occasion, some superb coffee- 
cup holders, a mass of rubies and diamonds, 
disposed of for next to nothing. . . . The 
bazaars themselves are picturesque, dirty, and 
dark, as of old, but the gay part of the crowd 
has departed. No more gorgeous silk-lined 
carriages, drawn by white horses, and guarded 
and attended by eunuchs, slaves, and soldiers ; 
no more less pretentious equipages, from which 
step ladies, attired in silk and satin, and spark- 
ling with jewels, their bright eyes imperfectly 
concealed by their yashmaks and feridjees. All 
these are past and gone, and all that can now 
be seen are a few poorly dressed ladies making 
their small household purchases, . . . One 
or two of our former intimate friends denied 
themselves to us from a feeling of dislike that 
their altered circumstances should be seen.” 


On the Women’s Rights movement in 
Turkey Mrs. Brassey is able to communicate 
some interesting information, for she came 
iuto contact with several ladies of the highest 
rank, whose harems she visited and who re- 
turned the visit on board the Sunbeam, a very 
bold step five years ago. One of her visits 


to the wife of Hilmeh Rey she describes as 
follows :— 


‘* She was at home and received us in a French 
robe de matinée, a blue cashmere beautifully 


M. Chlebowski, a; 





embroidered with wreaths of roses, crépe lisse 
ruffs and frills, a pile of dyed golden hair 
(naturally black) rolled and twisted and curled 
in the latest fashion. She laid down a French 
novel to rise and greet us—rather a contrast 
to the last harem I had been in at Tunis. 
All the women of the higher classes of the 

resent generation aré tolerably educated, have 

uropean governesses, and read European books 
—principally novels, I fancy—and all bemoan 
their present fate very much. To hear 
this poor little woman talk of her own and 
her lady-friends’ feelings, you would think the 
revolution must soon come. The children of 
the present day in Turkey are brought up to 
think the system of yashmake and confinement 
a most tyrannical custom, and not to be en- 
dured. Still I am afraid education does not 
preyent their using the cowhide frequently and 
very cruelly on their slaves.” 


At another harem “the conversation turned, 
as usual, on the wrongs of the Turkish 
women, and the most ardent longings for 
freedom and liberty were expressed by all.” 
This was in 1874. Four years afterwards, in 
1878, 
‘“‘their costumes were more Parisian, their 
yashmaks thinner than ever, and the slaves, 
having forsaken their beautiful Eastern cos- 
tumes since we were here before, looked more 
fashionable, but not half so pretty. The last 
four years seem to have added greatly to the 
amount of liberty they enjoy. They are now 
much less particular about seeing gentlemen, 
and, once in the cabin, laughed and talked 
with the greatest freedom and enjoyment.” 
These aspirations may at no distant date 
lead to a social revolution ; but as long as the 
institutions of polygamy, white slaves, and 
black eunuchs are allowed to exist there can 
be but little chance of the emancipation of 
women. As long as the “proprietors” of 
these outspokea and superficially educated 
ladies are content to leave things as they are, 
no great change in the social position of 
Eastern women is likely to take place. And 
that the men, with rare exceptions, are not 


A|yet prepared to yield to the demands. for 


“freedom and liberty’ was shrewdly hinted 
at by one of the ladies concerned. ‘ Though 
my husband is not so very particular him- 
self,’’ she said, “I don’t believe he will ever 
do anything to emancipate us or get us 
places at the theatre. They are all alike— 
such Turks !—and are too glad of an excuse 
to go out alone and enjoy themselves.”’ 

Numerous woodcuts, some of the best from 
original drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham, 
form a pleasing feature of the volume, the 
cover of which has been designed by no less 
an artist than M. Gustave Doré. 

E. G, RavEenstTEIN. 
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The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by 
his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue claim put forward by those who have 
arranged these two volumes of the Letters of 
Dickens, that they have given us “ another 
book from Charles Dickens’s own hands,” it 
is easy to concede; and, though Miss Hogarth 
and Miss Dickens have gone no further in 
their professions as to the contents of this 
book, another claim might conceivably have 
been made with regard to it, and would like- 
wise have been readily allowed—that the book 
is one which must exalt immeasurably the 
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popular estimate of the character of the 
writer. It was shown in Mr. Forster’s volumes 
how constantly and fully Dickens lived in his 
writings till his own identity seemed lost 
in that of the people his art had created—and, 
indeed, more than once in his Prefaces the 
author had himself hinted at this. It is shown 
in the newer publication how thoroughly it was 
the character of the man, his own sympathy 
with men and women, his own activity of 
hatred and good-will, which was reflected in 
his work. It was a clever person—lI forget his 
name—who said that there was one sufficient 
reason why he could never himself hope to 
write a popular story—he lacked the first 
qualification of a novelist, who is also a 
thoughtful and independent man, “the power 
of adroitly suppressing his own opinions.” 
But Dickens never needed that power. He 
was himself in full sympathy with the popular 
mind, and in his novels, to be sure of popu- 
larity, he had no need to forget what he 
believed and what he wished for. He was on 
the stage indeed, but in propria persona. He 
was not playing a réle. 

This is one of the things made evident most 
clearly in the volumes which have had already, 
in so many quarters, so hearty and deserved 
a welcome. They make plain that Dickens, 
not only by his writings, was a leader of men: 
a leader by right of his energy and judgment, 
and impulsive affection. He was, of course, 
egotistical, as a leader is bound to be; there 
is something quite entertaining in the implied 
belief of the jog-trot critic, in society more 
than in lnendion, that a man who knows he 
is born to lead and to originate must be, for 
modesty’s sake and manners’ sake, perpetually 
performing the elaborate farce of pretending 
that he desires only to follow and to copy. 
Dickens never played that farce. He was a 
great figure in the world, and he knew it, and 
enjoyed it. He was the chief figure in his 
own large group of relations, friends, and 
business associates. He was interested, and 
genuinely, in all their affairs. He did his 
best, at all times, with the energy that 
characterised him, to help, and counsel, and 
further them. Himself he never spared, 
But his career still remained above everything 
else. He rightly felt it was the most im- 
portant thing that lay within his control. 
And the world, indeed, has every reason to be 
very grateful to him for the “ egotism” which 
insisted on the accomplishment of his work. 

The letters of Dickens—the public knows 
it by this time—extend from the early on 
before the publication of Pickwick, when he 
was ordered on journeys for the Morning 
Chronicle, and when fourteen pounds a month, 
“to write and to edit” for Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, was “an emolument too tempting 
to resist,” to the last day at Gadshill Place, 
when he had already long reached, and, in the 
face of rivalry, energetically maintained, his 
post as the most widely influential writer of 
the century. The early letters are, indeed, 
comparatively few, and they are also, generally 
speaking, somewhat brief and bald. It was 
not in the beginning of his career that 
Dickens formed the habit of addressing to 
many friends letters that, for fullness and 
completeness of detail, as well as for exactitude 
of statement, might compete with the more 





famous epistles of the eighteenth century, when 
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letter-writing was a very elegant accomplish- 
ment for the people of education, who were also 
the people of leisure. That as time went on 
Dickens acquired the custom of so much 

rivate writing is not only, as everyone has 
felt it to be, proof of his superabundance of 
activity—this curious engagement in literary 
labour not only gratuitous (for that is nothing), 
but often unnecessary—it is also a proof that 
written thought came from him so spon- 
taneously that often what would to most men 
be labour was only an exercise and a recrea- 
tion. The fact points in an interesting way 
to what must have been the facility of his 
professional work. And, indeed, a view of the 
MSS. of the novels written in his best period 
confirms the conviction of this curious ease. 
Where other men chattered Dickens wrote, 
and wrote with finish as well as with force, 
and wrote literature that was to be inevitably 
lasting. 

One of the things in these now published 
Letters which will not fail to exalt the writer 
in the estimation of that younger generation 
of cultivated people which never knew the 
writer himself, and which has been accustomed 
to consider his pathos as little better than a 
profitable affectation, is the evidence the 
Letters afford of the warmth and grace of his 
sympathy. It was given to him to be able to 
feel strongly and to condole delicately. Take 
the excellent little letter addressed to Mark 
Lemon when he had lost a child :— 


“Leech and I called on Tuesday evening, and 
left our loves. I have not written to you since, 
because I thought it best to leave you quiet for. 
a day. I have no need to tell you, my dear 
fellow, that my thoughts have been constantl 
with you, and that I have not forgotten (and 
never shall forget) who sat up with me one 
pa when a little place in my house was left 
empty.” 


And here is a part of a letter to Miss Mary 
Boyle, speaking of the death of Richard 
Watson, and of Dickens’s first visit to the 
house since the death :-— 


“Yes, on that — cold morning when I 
left Peterborough, I felt that the best thing I 
could do was to say that word that I would do 
anything in an honest way to avoid saying at 
one blow, and make off. I was so sorry to 
leave you all; you can scarcely imagine what 
a chill and blank I felt on that Monday evenin 
at Rockingham, It was so sad to me, an 
engendered a constraint so melancholy and 
peculiar that I doubt if I were ever much more 
out of sorts in my life. Next morning, when 
it was light and sparkling out of doors, I felt 
more at home again. But when I came in 
from seeing _— dear Watson’s grave, Mrs. 
Watson asked me to go up in the gallery, which 
Thad last seen in the days of our merry play. 
We went tip, and walked into the very part he 
had made and was so fond of, and she looked 
out of one window and I looked out of another, 
and for the life of me I could not decide in my 
own heart whether Ishould console or distress her 
by going and taking her hand and saying some- 
thing of what was naturally in my mind. So 
I said nothing, and we came out again, and on 
the whole perhaps it was best; for I have no 
doubt we understood each other very well with- 
out speaking a word.” 


And, next to the deepening of men’s im- 
pression of the warmth of Dickens’s friend- 
ships, and of his sensitiveness to the sufferings 
of the people he liked and the people he did 


present Letters—which express his mind so 
intimately—a conviction of the variety of his 
interests, and here and there of their strength. 
He was not the personal acquaintance of all 
the world of drawing-rooms, but the personal 
friend of mary folk of all kinds, scattered 
over town and country; closely allied here 
and there to some representative of the Stage 
or of Literature—to Macready, to Fechter, to 
Barry Cornwall, to Wilkie Collins—closely 
allied, and just as likely to be, to pleasant 
people without rank or reputation, people 
whose merit was youth, or prettiness, or 
vivacity. With art of all kinds he, of 
course, came into contact; but of pictorial 
art his appreciation seems to have been guided 
by his friendships: the pictures he cared 
about were those by the popular men of his 
day. The greater work of some living men, 
who were less popular, or were less known to 
him, does not seem to have found in Dickens 
a very keen or admiring observer. The art 
of sculpture he has hardly occasion to 
mention ; with regard to the art of music, he 
appears scarcely to have risen to the classical, 
certainly not to the ‘‘ Future.” 

But, just touching many arts, there was one 
—besides his own great art of writing—that 
he knew profoundly. Of the Stage he was an 
almost faultless critic ; it has been said only 
too often that he might have been a great per- 
former. From the beginning of his career to 
the end it had freshness of interest for him. 
During part of his youth he was every night at 
the play, and in his mature age the theatre— 
wherever it was good—was just as fascinating. 
He appreciated perfectly the polished art of 


y | Regnier, the grace of Fechter, the quiet and 


tender naturalness of Miss Kate Terry; and 
long before he himself, so to say, almost brought 
the art of the stage upon the platform—I 
mean in the more dramatic of his readings— 
he made quite a business of the pleasure of 
private theatricals, and was engaged as busily 
with Zhe Frozen Deep as in writing the 
Tale of Two Cities. He seems to have been 
determined to have as much as possible of the 
double career; nor when he devoted himself 
to the theatre was he actor alone—his stage 
contrivances were as shrewd and ingenious as 
Mr. Irving’s. ' 
Practically it was to his love of the 
Stage that his life was sacrificed. The iron 
nerve had borne up under the strain of 
writing a score of novels which he knew were 
to be, in a sense, for his own generation, the 
standard of fiction—it actually broke down 
only under the excitement of nightly contact 
with the public for whom he was both the 
player and the play. The hold which his 
readings—which were in truth the most ardu- 
ous of his stage practice—took upon him was 
gradual. They began as a charity and as an 
amusement. But his temperament was sure 
to turn any artistic amusement into labour— 
into struggle for excellence. Physical exercise 
was the only thing that could have remained 
with him purely recreative. The two hours’ 
reading, which at first was little studied— 
was taken much as it came—got gradually 
built up into a difficult part, each line 
laboriously yet lovingly studied, and the 
first creation of the novelist overlaid by the 
second creation, which is that of the actor. 





not know, there arises from 4 reading of the 


As time went on a greater physical strain 


was to be put upon him. He had for yeais 
been content, in the Carol, in the Chimes, 
and in Little Dombey, with stage effects of 
light comedy or of quiet pathos. Dr. Mari- 
gold, with its abrupt transitions from the 
humour of the Fair to lamentation and up- 
braiding at the death of the child, must have 
been more trying; but Dickens was to be 
tried most when he could least of all endure 
the effort—when he determined to add to 
laughter and tears the harrowing art of the 
melodrama. The reading of Sikes and Nancy 
—“the murder in Oliver Twist’’—was a 
tremendous assertion of his power as an 
actor, and as such, of course, delightful to 
him ; but it cost him too much. Its success 
was unquestionable, and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that for a time it overpowered 
the maker of it. In his delight in the ex- 
citement of the effect produced he was nearly 
losing a sane appreciation of the just rela- 
tions of things—a little of the earlier 
“egotism” for which he has been blamed 
would have been of service to him then; it 
would have helped him to feel at the 
necessary instant that he was spending 
himself too much, and that he owed to 
himself some greater care for his life. 
Probably he felt this later on; when the step 
of retirement had once been taken (though 
it was taken too late) he enjoyed the relief of 
limiting himself to a single excitement—the 
excitement of public writing—and this he 
continued with comparative ease in the quiet 
of his Kentish home. But the final readings 
were keenly felt by him as quite pathetic 
things. An actor who has no other voice for 
the world than his voice on the stage, instead 
of a novelist who is to be remembered per- 
petually, might have written thus of the great 
part in Oliver Twist, as it was done before a 
morning audience of the theatrical profession, 
and was to be done finally very soon :— 

‘“‘Tt was a very curious scene. The actors and 
actresses mustered in extraordinary force and 
were a very fine audience. I set myself to 
carrying out of themselves and their observation 
those who were bent on watching how the effects 
were got; and I believe I succeeded. Ooming 
back to it again, however, I feel it was madness 
ever to doit so continuously. . So I hope 
you may be able to come ard hear it again before 
it is silent for ever. It is done again on the 
evenings of the 1st February, 15th February, and 
8th March.” 

It was “ done again,” and three months after 
the last reading, the other art, on which he 
had then contentedly fallen back, was itself 
arrested. The admirable labour of Hdwin 
Drood was left incomplete. 

The merits of Dickens's Letters—apart, of 
course, from their necessary biographical 
interest for the world—lie in their resemblance 
to the most vivid of conversation ; the best of 
them might have been talked laughingly over 
a dinner table, or said quietly to a single 
companion in moments of feeling. Amidst 
the hurry of the nineteenth century a better 
letter-writer can hardly arise. Even in the 
leisure of the eighteenth there was nothing 
more interesting, more piquant, or more vivid. 
There was this difference only—that the writer 
then wrote, often, his ripest reflection ; his 
letter was an essay. The ripest reflection of 
Dickens was put into his books. 

FReperick WEDMORE. 
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Reviews and Discussions, Literary, Political, 
and Historical, not relating to Bacon. 
By James Spedding. (C. Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

Mr. Spepprna’s essays probably gain rathe™ 
than lose from a circumstance which he men- 
tions apologetically in his Preface. “ Almost 
all of them were written,” he tells us, ‘ not 
because he wanted a subject for an article, 
but because an article on the subject was 
wanted at the time.” That is to say, they 
did not arise incidentally in the course of his 
own special line of study—* relating to 
Bacon ’’—but the topics were suggested to him 
by the editors of the journals in which they 
were first published. It is good for a writer 
of discursive habits of study to be thus 
prompted. He does not know the extent of 
the knowledge he has amassed till he is called 
upon to give it forth. If left to himself, he 
falls into grooves, or goes on accumulating 
miscellaneous facts, without any attempt to 
reduce them to order. A summons to him 
from the outside to set forth all that he knows 
about a particular subject is a wholesome 
stimulus. In a volume of essays written 
under such extraneous impulses, we have the 
fruits of the action of more than one mind. 
A breadth and variety of purpose is given to 
them which they would probably have lacked 
if the writer had simply followed his own 
inclination, and reviewed and discussed books 
and subjects which fell within his own favourite 
beat. 

The variety of subjects with which Mr. 
Spedding deals may be judged from the titles 
in the list of contents. The Working of 
Negro Apprenticeship in 1838, the Bill for 
the Suspension of the Jamaica Constitution in 
1839, Tales by the Author of Headlong Hall, 
the Wakefield Theory of Colonisation, the 
Civilisation of Africa, Dickens’s American 
Notes, Tennyson’s Poems, Hartley Coleridge, 
Twelfth Night at the Olympic in 1865, the 
Merchant of Venice at the Prince of Wales’s 
in 1875, are topics separated by considerable 
intervals. To all of them Mr. Spedding 
brings the same painstaking judgment and 
clearness of vision. He does not aim at 
brillianey of style; his object apparently has 
been to make up his mind seriously and care- 
fully, and to say what deliberation suggested 
with all plainness of speech. Most of the 
papers were written for the Edinburgh Review, 
when it was under the editorship of Mr. 
Macvey Napier. Mr. Spedding seems to have 
had occasional differences of opinion with his 
editor, and to have had to submit sometimes 
to alterations which did not commend them- 
selves to his own judgment. He here repro- 
duces the original text, and in one instance he 
certainly triumphs over the editor. He had 
obtuined leave to review a new edition of Mr. 
Tennyson’s first two volumes of poems, on 
condition that he would not commit the 
Edinburgh Review to avy praises or prophecies 
that would endanger its reputation. But at 
the close of his article he could not refrain 
from prophesying that Mr. Tennyson’s powers 
were equal to the production of greater work 
than these fragments and snatches of song, 
and that if he could find a subject large enough 
to take the entire impress of his mind, he 
might produce a work which should ‘as 
much exceed them in value as a series of quan- 


tities multiplied into each other exceeds in 
value the whole series added together.” 
Craftily qualified as this prediction was, it 
was too venturesome for the Edinburgh. Mr. 
Spedding takes a pardonable pride in calling 
attention to the fact that he foresaw the 
Laureate’s greatness. 

This is by no means the only instance of 
justness of judgment, of keen-sighted sagacity, 
which the collection contains. It would be 
difficult to name a critic who shows greater 
steadiness in appreciating things at their true 
value. The judicial clearness with which he 
sifts the unsound elements from the sound in 
such matters as the Wakefield Theory of 
Colonisation, or the project set on foot in 1841 
for carrying civilisation into Central Africa, 
is no& more remarkable than the delicate 
sympathy with which he estimates the poetry 
of Tennyson, the character of Hartley Cole- 
ridge, or the acting of Miss Ellen Terry. The 
somewhat stiff and constrained movement of 
Mr. Spedding’s style, the comprehensive, cir- 
cumspect, measured development of his theme, 
does injustice to the quickaess and fineness of 
his perceptions. He fortifies his conclusions 
with such caution that one does not at first 
recognise how quickly they must have been 
reached. That the highest power of under- 
standing is not always united with the 
highest power of expression is a truth which 
most people, upon reflection, would admit; 
but it cannot be classed among self-evident 
truths, and people often proceed upon the 
very opposite assumption. Fluency is oftener 
paralysed than helped by insight. Mr. 
Spedding’s criticisms of the representations 
of Twelfth Night and Phe Merchant of Venice 
are not fluent, but they show the liveliest 
and most subtle attention to the significance 
of the smallest details in the movement of 
the plays and a fine sense of their proportions 
as harmonious works of art. 

Mr. Spedding stands confessed in this 
volume as the author of the review of 
Dickens’s American Notes in the Edinburgh, 
which gave such offence to the novelist. The 
sentence in the review against which Dickens 
more particularly remonstrated was to the 
effect that he had gone out to America as “a 
kind of missionary in the cause of inter- 
national copyright.” This Dickens resented 
as “a malicious misrepresentation,” and ex- 
pressed himself strongly on the subject both 
in a letter to the Zimes and in a private letter 
published recently in the volume of Mr. 
Macvey Napier’s correspondence. The Edin- 
burgh Review made a sort of retractation 
and apology, declaring itself to have been in 
error as to the motive of Dickens’s visit to 
PAmerica. This retractation was printed 
without Mr. Spedding’s being consulted ; and 
in republishing the article he justifies his 
original statement by quoting from Dickens’s 
letters in Mr. Forster’s biography to show 
how warmly he interested himself in the 
copyright question. The letters recently 
published contain many other passages show- 
ing how prominent the question was in 
Dickens’s thoughts. It was unnecessary 
that Mr. Spedding should defend himself 
from a charge of malice against the writer of 
the Votes, and it is not at first easy to see 
why the imputation of being a missionary in 
the cause of copyright should have given 
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Dickens such hot offence. The review itself, 
however, explains the mystery. It is not at 
all an ill-natured review, and it makes ample 
admission of Dickens’s qualifications to write 
as a passing observer in a strange country, 
It was really in paying an implied com. 
pliment to the novelist by treating him 
as if he were a scientific and systematic 
traveller, giving an account of America as 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace might do, that Mr. 
Spedding seems unintentionally to have 
wounded Dickens in one of his sorest points, 
After enumerating Dickens’s advantages for 
describing the American people, and present- 
ing “a just image of their existing social 
condition,” he went on to deal as follows with 
his disadvantages :— ; 
‘*To balance these, however, it must be con- 
fessed that he labours under some considerable 
disadvantages. His education must have been 
desultory, and not of a kind likely to train him 
to habits of grave and solid speculation. A 
oung man, a satirist both by profession and by 
umour, whose studies have lain almost ex- 
clusively among the odd characters in the odd 
corners of London, who does not appear to have 
attempted the systematic cultivation of his 
powers, or indeed to have been aware of thom, 
until they were revealed to him by a sudden 
blaze of popularity which would have turned a 
weaker loki —ohe has since been constantly 
occupied in his own peculiar field of fiction and 
humour—how can he have acquired the know- 
ledge and the speculative powers necessary for 
estimating the character of a great people, 
in ee in circumstances not only strange to him, 
ut new in the history of mankind; or the 
working of institutions which are yet in their 
infancy, their hour of trial not yet come—in 
their present state resembling nothing by the 
analogy of which their tendency» and final 
scope may be guessed at? Should he wander 
into prophecies or philosophic speculations, it is 
clear that such a guide must be followed with 
considerable distrust. Nor, indeed, can his 
opinions be taken without abatement and allow. 
ance, even in that which belongs more especially 
to his own province—the aspect and character 
of society as it exists. As acomic satirist, with 
a strong tendency to caricature, it has been his 
business to observe society in its irregularities 
and incongruities, not in the sum and total result 
of its operation—a habit which, even in scenes 
with which we are most familiar, can hardly be 
indulged without disturbing the judgment ; and 
which, among strange men and manners, may 
easily mislead the fancy beyond the power of the 
most vigilant understanding to set it right.” 

It might be thought that Dickens would 
have been more amused than angry at being 
reminded of his deficiency in “ habits of grave 
and solid speculation,’ and his inability to 
observe society “in the sum and total result 
of its operation ;” but, as the world has since 
been given to understand, there was nothing 
about which he was so sensitive as the defects, 
from an academical point of view, of his 
early training. Mr. Spedding had uncon- 
sciously put his finger, or rather one might 
say dealt a blow with the full weight of his 
hand, upon a point to which Dickens eould 
not bear the slightest allusion without agony. 
Here, in all probability, lay the secret of the 
bitter warmth with which Dickens protested 
against the treatment of his Votes by the 
Edinburgh Review. Few persons will think 
that Mr. Spedding applied the right standard 
to them when he examined them as the obser- 
vations of a dispassionate naturalist, though 
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sverything that he says in the application of 
hat staniaed is indisputably just and true. 
Wit11ax Mrxto. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Messrs. VINCENT AND Dyrcxson’s Handbook 
to Modern Greek (Macmillan) is, to our mind, 
quite the best book that has published on 
the subject. The execution is scholarly through- 
out, and the method excellent. Speaking of the 
latter, Prof. Blackie, who has written a Preface 
to the work, says :— 


“The principle of this plan is that the ear and the 
tongue should be exercised largely from the be- 
ginning, and not merely the memory and the 
understanding. This implies that no rules should 
be learned which are not immediately put in 
ractice, and that it is wiser to educe the rule from 
familiar materials than to inculeate the rule and 
leave the materials to be painfully searched for as 
an after-business,” 


It is, in fact, a modification of Ollendorff's 
useful method, though the teaching is more 
scientific and the learning less a matter of rote. 
The authors call attention to the following 
features—viz., that the exercises are composed 
of sentences constantly used in ordinary con- 
yersation ; that, for the convenience of those who 
wish to gain a rapid conversational knowledge, 
the English and Greek in these are given side 
by side; and that in the dialogues, which com- 
pose thesecond part, an endeavour has been made 
to give trustworthy information about Greece 
and the Greeks. Accordingly, while we have 
a dialogue on travelling in the interior of the 
country, we do not find one, as we used to in 
old conversation books, ‘‘ On being thrown out 
of your carriage.” The more important lessons 
are accompanied by a list of words to be 
exemplified, and by exercises in translation 
from ;English into Greek and vice versa, each 
having its own vocabulary. In respect of 
the Greek words, a due mean has been 
observed between the old Romaic and the 
classical expressions, while many books of the 
kind err in almost excluding the former element. 
We can mention one in which trvos is regularly 
used for ‘* horse,” olvos for ‘‘ wine,” and &pros for 
“bread,” and these words no doubt may be 
found in advertisements at Athens, but we 
pity the person who should try to obtain those 
articles by means of those names in the country 
districts; in this work the popular &avyov, xpacl, 
and Ywul, which everybody uses in ordinary life, 
are employed, and the pig is allowed to retain 
his expressive name of yovpodm, In some 
instances both forms are given, the less usual 
being put in brackets, as ofrws by the side of 
tro, “thus”; julovos by povadp, ‘* mule” ; 
eoirmov by oéaa,.‘* saddle”; and though dévana 
is admitted in some places, juropS is found in 
others. It is an excellent sign that the lists of 
conjunctions and adverbs are full, for the 
former of these are the joints and hinges on 
which sentences turn, and are of the first im- 
portance for a ready use of the language; while 
the latter contribute that shading to the signifi- 
eation, the need of which is soon felt. It would 
have been well, however, if some of the older 
and more complex expressions had been given ; 
thus while we find pa() né for “‘ together with,” 
We miss éerepov ard for ‘‘ after,” and érdvw els for 
“upon.” It should be the aim of books of this 
kind to be useful, not merely to residents at 
Athens, Constantinople, and Oorfu, but also 
to travellers ; and such persons ought not to be 
wholly cut off from communication with the 
natives, even those of the Greek-speaking part 
of Turkey, as will be the case if they are only 
acquainted with the classical dialect. The 
yer nee is not exactly as it is put in the intro- 

uction to this book, whether the grammar now 
taught in Greece differs little from that taught 





in our public schools, for the young Greek 
learns the familiar expressions at home in the 
same way as the young Englishman does, 
though his ake grammar may be strict and 
classical; but the foreigner needs some instruc- 
tion in the popular speech. However, as we 
have said, this book generally woe ge a happy 
medium, and a person who had mastered it 
would start in the country with a good 
vocabulary, a knowledge of the various forms, 
and sufficient facility in the use of words to 
render conversation in a short time easy to him, 
supposing always that he had said the exercises 
aloud, and with the right pronunciation. It 
may be hoped that the demand for books of this 
kind will increase, and that visitors to Greece 


will not neglect the facilities they offer for 


obtaining a knowledge of the language. 


Hymns in Prose for Children. By Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Illustrated. (Murray.) This book, 
first published more than a century ago, will 
hardly be brought back to popularity by the 
rich setting of paper and print with which its 
publishers have adorned it. An old edition 
of Mrs. Barbauld, thumbed and torn by genera- 
tions of children who have themselves passed 
away long ago, has a pathetic interest of its 
own, like a Family Bible or a Cocker’s Arith- 
metic. But an édition de luwe of the same, with 
modern illustrations, becomes little else than an 
anachronism. Of the illustrations, the best are 
the landscapes and the flower-pieces, which 
never change. The scenes of human life are, in 
some cases at least, very coarsely drawn. ‘‘The 
Toad Spitting its Venom amongst Turtle 
Doves” is wisely separated into a toad at the 
bottom of the page and a dove at the top. But 
children of the present day are accustomed to 
learn their natural history from writers who do 
not sacrifice truth to an imaginary moral. 


Thornton Hall. By Phebe F. Mackeen, 
author of ‘‘ Theodora Cameron.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) If young ladies receiving a 
‘higher education’ in America talk and act 
in the manner described in this volume, one can 
only wonder what their less refined sisters must 
be like who have not had the advantage of 
the culture of ‘‘ Thornton Hall.” As a specimen 
of the style of the book, we quote the following 
conversation between two of these young ladies 
who have just learnt that ‘‘ when calcic fluoride 
is acted upon by sulphuric acid a very corro- 
sive gas is obtained called hydric fluoride. The 
reaction is shown in the following equation :— 
H,: So, + Ca F, = Ca So, + 2 z As a 
reaction possibly after this equation, they 
‘‘ prink ” themselves out for a walk, and meet 
two “‘ jaunty-looking sophomores, twirling their 
newly allowed canes,” at whom they make eyes 
in passing. After managing a little by-play 
flirtation with these same young men, with 
whom they were not acquainted before, in a 
sweet-stuff shop, one of the young ladies 
remarks to the other, 


*¢ “Yes, butdid you mind Clough’sgloves ? Gracious ! 
They look as if his hands were melted and run into 
them.’ 

‘¢¢ Never saw such a fit in all my life,’ said Sue. 
“«T didn’t like his necktie anyhow, great 
flashing thing. I think it’s horrid,’ objected Connie. 

‘©¢ Jt isn’t either! It’s real nobby; enough 
handsomer than that little scrimpy one of Coggin’s,’ 
retorted Sue. 

*« ¢T don’t care,’ returned Connie ; ‘ Clough looks 
as if it took him all his time to get himself up, and 
Coggin as if he was stylish because he couldn't 
help it ’”— 


a discriminating remark by-the-way on the 
part of Miss Connie. Of course, all the girls at 
Thornton Hall are not quite as bad as this, but 
even the high-toned ones talk and think in a 
way we should be — to find imitated by 
English young ladies. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the conversation of the book, although 
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vulgar, is very amusing, and the characters 
graphically depicted. ii it were not for the 
utterly misplaced religious element in it it might 

ass as an amusing caricature of school-gitl life 
in America. : 


Up and Down ; or, Fifty Years of Colonial 
Experiences. By Capt. W.J. Barry. (Sam 
Low and Oo.) Here we have an autobio- 
graphical sketch by Capt. Barry of his adven- 
tures in Australia, California, New Zealand, 
India, China, and the South Pacific, which 
affords ample evidence that the author is some- 
thing ofa “rolling stone.” He has not done 
rolling yet, it would seem, for he annourices his 
intention of returning to New Zealand, which 
appears to be his Elysian Fields. There is 
much more amusement in the book than might 
have been expected from the feeble joke with 
which the Preface concludes, 


Political Studies. By the Hon. George 0. 
Brodrick. (0. Kegan Paul and Co.) Mr. 
Brodrick is well known as a prominent member 
of that earnest band of ‘Oxford Liberals ” of 
whom very few have hitherto been successful in 
winning their way into Parliament. In view of 
the forthcoming election and a new constituency, 
he now publishes a selection from his writings, 
to illustrate rather than to defend the political 
consistency of his career. Beginning with two 
Oxford Prize Essays of 1855, he carries us down 
to papers on ‘‘ Liberal Organisation ” contributed 
to a provincial newspaper in the present year. 
Few public men, and perhaps still fewer public 
writers, would care to institute such a direct 
comparison between their youth and their 
middle age. But it is one of the characteristics 
of the school to which Mr. Brodrick belongs 
that their political views were moulded, not by 
their individual characters, but by the common 
influences of their academical training. As 
the great Marquis of Wellesley represented a 
departed type of public men nurtured upon 
Latin verses, as in later days religious con- 
scientiousness has been the matk of the still 
surviving Peeslites, so a faith in the higher 
education pervaded all that generation which 
passed through Oxford at the time when free 
competition was first introduced. The letters 
on “ Oollege Fellowships,” which fitly conclude 
this volume, show that Mr. Brodrick has 
adhered more closely than most to the pro- 
gramme of that time. 


Modern India and the Indians: being a Series 
of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Prof. 
Monier Williams, Third Edition. (Triibner.) 
The author informs us that this edition, 
‘revised and augmented by numerous addi- 
tions,” . . . “will be found a great im- 
provement on those that preceded it.” As to 
the revision of particular passages we cannot 
speak ; but it is our deliberate opinion that the 
new chapters directly tend to spoil what was 
before a good book. No traveller ever visited 
India better equipped than the Professor with 
linguistic learning and hereditary sympathy. 
Wherever he describes scenes that passed os 
his own eyes, or traces back the manifold phases 
of the Hindu religion at the present day to 
their Sanskrit origin, we read with equal interest 
and respect. But unfortunately he has been 
induced to take all India for his province, and 
to attempt, as it were, the compilation of a 
handbook to a continent, without Seevne the 
value of his several authorities. His new 
chapters are headed, ‘Villages and Rural 
Population of India” and ‘‘ Progress of our 
Indian Empire.” Either of these subjects 
would be enough for one book or one ordinary 
man. Prof. Monier Williams, in his desire to 
be popular and concise, has become untrust- 
worthy, and imperilled a reputation which 
stands deservedly high. Let one é6xample 
suffice. He thus (p. 274) describes the alliance 





of Warren Hastings with the Nawab of Oudh 
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against the Rohillas:—‘‘ We were compelled to 
dete Hindustan of certain troublesome Afghan 
tribes in the Rohilla War of 1775.” Not even 
the date of this is accurate; and itis taken 
without acknowledgment from Dr. Birdwood’s 
Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records of the 
India Office, where we read (p. 89), ‘‘ Hindustan 
was swept clear of its Afghan pests during the 
Rohilla War of 1775.” 


Monarchy and Democracy: Phases of Modern 
Politics. By the Duke of Somerset. (James 
Bain.) Some few years ago, if we remember 
rightly, his Grace of Somerset was pleased to 
let the world into the secret of his religious 
scepticism. He has now applied the same touch- 
stone of a keen and unimpassioned intellect 
to the problems of modern politics, among 
which he at one time moved. His mind is full 
of matter, and he wields an incisive pen. We 
know of no better example, apart from daily or 


rather evening journalism, of that growing 
reaction against popular freedom which dates 
from the death of John Stuart Mill. In his 


time free-thought and political Liberalism went 
hand-in-hand as they do to-day in France. We 
seem now to have entered upon an epoch when 
intellectual culture runs a risk of being divorced 
from democratic enthusiasm. Such epochs 
have occurred before in the world’s history, and 
the popular cause has in the end emerged 
triumphant. If one duke expends a princely 
fortune upon excavating for himself a subter- 
ranean palace, another may be allowed to solace 
his old age with cynical reflections upon the 
tendencies of the day. 


Akbar: an Eastern Romance. By Dr. van 
Limburg-Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch 
aa . With Notes, &c., by Clements 

kham. (W.H. Allen.) The author of this 
book, who died in 1873, was an Oriental scholar 
and a native of Holland. Following the 
example of the well-known Egyptologist, Dr. 
Georg Ebers, he attempted to bring his learning 
to bear indirectly upon the public mind through 
the medium of an historical romance. The 
period chosen for illustration was the reign of 
Akbar, ‘‘the greatest and best native ruler 
that ever held sway over Hindustan.” In civil 
administration and in foreign conquest, Akbar 
equally deserved the epithet of ‘‘great;” but 
it is characteristic of our author’s nationality 
that he should lay special stress upon the 
toleration which Akbar extended to the profes- 
sors of all religions, and upon the eclectic and 
half-sceptical form of faith which Akbar him- 
self promulgated. The Great Mogul asking 
his Jesuit guests what they would do to him if 
they got him to their own country is a satirical 
touch worthy of a Dutchman. The translator, 
whose identity is scarcely concealed under the 
initials of M. M., has done her work with 
admirable smoothness. Mr. Clements Markham 
takes the opportunity to pour out a wealth of 
bibliographical knowledge which is by no 
means the least valuable part of the volume. 
He points, also, the moral of the whole by 
calling upon his readers to reflect whether 
India is better governed and more happy now 
than it was in the sixteenth century. An 
opinion, we fancy, is widely prevalent that 
before English rule extended over the country 
India had never known the meaning of order, 
religious freedom, material prosperity, and 
intellectual life. The truth is that there have 
been many prosperous epochs in Indian history, 
to one of which we are here introduced. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Rev. J. E, Vaux and Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite are preparing a collection of usages 
connected with the English Church locally 
prevalent but not universally accepted. In 
them much historical information often lies 





latent, and they always offer considerable 
interest to archaeological eyes. The editors 
ask for the co-operation of all who are aware of 
the existence of the kind of usages they are 
about to describe in their forthcoming work, 
which will bear the title of Church Folk-Lore. 


WE understand that the old-established busi- 
ness of Messrs. William Collins, Sons and Co., 
publishers, bookbinders, and wholesale sta- 
tioners, of Glasgow and London, of which the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow is the senior partner, 
will in future be carried on under the Joint 
Stock Companies Acts as a limited company. 
The nominal capital is £200,000, of which 
£176,000 has been paid up. None of the shares 
will be offered to the public. The Lord Provost 
is the chairman of the company, and all the 
other directors are gentlemen who for many 
years have been in connexion with the late firm, 
and will continue personally to superintend the 
management. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, author of Through the Cevennes and 
other works, is reported to be very seriously ill 
in the United States. 


WE understand that Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. are about to publish a book on Herdat. 
The author, Col. Malleson, 0.S.I., proposes to 
prove the necessity of the immediate occupation 
of that place by England. The book is expected 
to appear about the 20th inst. 

Miss Ameria B. Epwarps’ new novel, 
romised some time back for the first week in 
anuary, has been postponed till the first week 

in February, when it will begin and continue 
weekly in the Graphic under the title of ‘‘ Lord 
Brackenbury.” 

Messrs. 0. Kegan Pav AnD Oo. will publish 
in a few days, as a companion volume to the 
In Memoriam issued at Christmas, a small 
edition of Poems selected from Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, printed on rough hand-made paper and 
bound in parchment. The volume is dedicated 
to Lady Shelley, and has a Preface by Mr. 
Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press, and will publish about 
the opening of Parliament, a small volume by 
the Marquis of Bath on the social conditions 
and political prospects of the Bulgarians in their 
new Principality and in Eastern Roumelia, the 
result of his lordship’s recent journey to those 
regions, where he had the fullest opportunities 
of observing the state of things. 


Tue German students of the University of 
Vienna haye sent an invitation to Prof. Max 
Miiller to ask him to lecture to them during the 
coming year. 

WE understand that the first edition of the 
first number of The Antiquary has been ex- 
hausted in a few days, and that a second is now 
being issued. 

Young Lord Penrith, the new story by the 
author of Lady Flavia, Lord Lynn’s Wife, &c., 
will be shortly published in three volumes by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Wit11Am Cory, better known to old 
Etonians as Mr. William Johnson, has com- 
pleted the first part of his Guide to Modern 
English History. It treats of the events be- 
longing to the period from 1815-30, and will be 
published next week by Messrs. 0. Kegan Paul 
and Oo. 

Enga, a new novel by Mrs. Prestwich, author 
of Harbour Bar, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. in the spring. 


THE Philological Society’s English Dictionary 
is now so well in hand that Dr. Murray has 
been able to issue a first list of his wants down 
to Adj,:—A. Words, for which no quotations 
have been sent in; B. Words, mainly obsolete, 
for which later quotations are wanted than the 
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date set after each; O. Words, for which earlier 
quotations are wanted. In List A. we are 
surprised to see ‘‘about—nearly, absently, 
academicals (robes), acetose, acidifica, acri- 
moniously, actionably, adjacently,” among 
awful forms like ‘‘ accresciments,” ‘‘ acetabuli- 
ferous,”’ ‘‘ adessenarian,” &c. In B. the latest 
instance of ‘‘ abusiveness” is in 1662, and of 
‘‘ademption” in 1765. In C., “adjust” is not 
et known before 1611, or ‘‘actor—player” 
efore Shakspere, while the first date of 
‘*aboriginal” is 1788. The Lists have gone 
out to the “six hundred” who are ing 
for the Dictionary, but there is work for 600 
more if they will write to Dr. Murray, at Mill 
Hill, N.W., and help. A specimen Dictionary- 
article—‘‘ Address” —has been printed by him, 
tracing the yo and uses of the word 
from its first introduction in 1375 a.D., “to 
stand up, to stand erect,” till the present day. 


Miss BRappon’s new novel, Barbara, will be 
issued by Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell towards 
the close of January. 


Dr. GzorG NOxzz has published at Halle an 
interesting Dissertation on the ‘‘ Fifteen Tokens 
before the Day of Doom” so a with Early- 
English writers. He shows that there are five 
types of the legend, of which that by Petrus 


Comestor is far the most widely spread. Of 
thirty-four versions of it in different languages, 


Dr. Nélle gives an account; and we have little 
doubt that the number will be doubled by the 
time that the Early-English Text and the Old- 
French Text Societies have done their work. 


THE Belgian Government has announced its 
intention of awarding prizes for the two best 
historical poems in French and Flemish dealing 
with the most memorable events of the past 
fifty years; and for the best lyric ode in the 
same languages, in honour of the Belgian 
Fatherland. Juries have also been ap- 
pointed to decide what pieces in French and 
Flemish shall have the honour of representation 
at the public expense on the occasion of the 
national fétes. 


THE reception of the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
at the French Academy is fixed for February 
19. M. de Viel-Castel will reply. 


THE Governors of the Bank of England have 
republished, with Mr. Effingham Wilson, the 
first Lord Liverpool’s Letter to the King on thé 
Coins of the Realm, which has been for some 
time virtually out of print. 


M. DE PRESSENSE is a candidate for the 
vacant seat in the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, 


A NEW Catholic and Legitimist quarterly is 
to appear immediately in Paris. The principal 
members of its staff are MM. Fresneau, de 
Margerie, and de Lapparent. 


THE subject set by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions for 1879 was ‘‘A Study of Literary His- 
tory on the Greek Writers Who were born or 
lived in Egypt from the Foundation of Alex- 
andria to the Conquest of the Country by the 
Arabs.” Not a single essay was sent in, and 
the subject has been again set for 1882. 


Mr. JoHn PincHBeEck, C.E., writes to the 
Times that the real authors of Sir Edward 
Seaward’s Narrative were Dr. Porter, of Bristol, 
and the widow of the late Col. Booth. The 
MS. was simply submitted to Miss Jane 
Porter, the nominal editor, by her brother, 
before it was sent to the printers. 


THE Times states that the Pope contemplates 
publishing the various catalogues of the Vatican 
Library, and has named a commission composed 
of the librarian, Cardinal Pitra, the under-libra- 
rian, the two first custodians, and the eminent 
archaeologist, the Commendatore Giovanni- 
Battista de Rossi, to consider the best means of 
carrying his intention into effect. The Pope has 
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also given orders that one of the rooms of the 
Vatican archives shall be set apart for the conve- 
nience of those who, provided with the requisite 
commission, desire to consult the documents it 
contains. 

Dr. SPiTTA is engaged in printing a scientific 

mar of Egyptian Arabie. The work will 
Be of great value to the philologist, since 
accurate information on this interesting Arabic 
dialect (or rather dialects) has hitherto been 
very scanty. 

Pror. DE LAGARDE has made a valuable addi- 
tion to the critical apparatus of the Septuagint 
yersion by = ing the Paris portion of the 
important ex vianus (Lagarde’s G). 
The leaves of the same codex preserved in the 
Leyden Library were printed by Tischendorf 
in the Monwmenta sacra inedita (1870). The 
newly printed portion forms the second 
fasciculus of Prof. de Lagarde’s Semitica. 

THE same “ wipe, unresting ’’ (we wish 
we could add indefatigable) scholar has also pub- 
lished a miscellaneous volume called Praeter- 
missorum Libri Duo (Gottingen: in Commission 
bei Dieterich). The es here printed from 
MS. sources, Cae largely theological in 
subject, will be of most interest to special 
Arabic and Syriac scholars. The first in order 
is a most instructive Arabic-Syriac vocabulary, 
first printed at Rome in 1636, but much too 
little known and exceedingly rare; it is the 
Kitéb el-targumfin of Elija of Nisibis. The 
second is the Commentary on the Psalms of Bar 
Hebraeus, for the first time completely published 
from a Gottingen and a Berlin ils. The 
commentator’s love for archaic words, and his 
remarks on Syriac pronunciation, give a special 
value to this treatise. The other passages are 
smaller in extent, but seem of considerable 
importance. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Novoye Vremya, 
writing from Finland, gives some account of 
recent publications in the Finnish language. 
It appears that Christmas is the season of 

atest activity in the publishing world of 

inland. Every intelligent Finlander considers 
it his duty to procure one or other of the 
numerous books appearing at that season. 
The Christmas of 1879 has been signalised by 
the issue of several works which attest the 
literary solidarity of Finland with the other 
European nations. One of these is A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Men connected 
with Finland Past and Present, the first part of 
which has just been published by the Historical 
Society of Finland. This part contains notices of 
about a hundred and fifty persons distinguished 
in the political and literary history of Finland. 
Another work, entitled Leading Ideas in the 
History of Mankind, by Prof. Koskinen, of the 
University of Helsingfors, is the first original 
composition on the a of history which 
has appeared in the Finnish language. Among 
recent translated works, Shakspere’s Hamlet 
and Dickens’ David Copperfield are announced. 


THE new year brings an increase in the 
number and size of the multitudinous news- 
papers of Switzerland. A fourth daily journal 
appears in Bern under the name of the Berner 
Stadtblatt, while the Berner Post and the Berner 
Bote are enlar Ziirich has two new political 
journals, a daily Schweizerisches Centralblatt and 
a weekly Ziircher Wochenblatt. The Hidgenosse 
of Luzern, the Walliser Bote, and the St. Galler 
Zeitung also appear in a larger sheet. A 
Schweizeriches Gewerbeblatt, edited by the archi- 
tect, Ernst Jung, of Basel, is published at 
Winterthur, with illustrations in the text, and 
stitched in a coloured wrapper. 


TuE forthcoming English-Persian Dictiona: 
mentioned in our last number is by Mr. A. N. 
Wollaston. 


WE are sorry to find that a printer's mistake 





escaped us in our notice of Miss Maive Stokes’s 
Indian Fairy Tales. Instead of saying that the 
notes had been written by “‘Mr. Stokes,” it 
should have been by ‘Mrs. Stokes.” Also, 
in the notice of British Goblins (ACADEMY, 
December 27, 1879), for ‘‘Silvestre” read 
‘* Souvestre”’; and for ‘“‘a Welsh writer edited 
by Croker,” read ‘‘a Welsh writer cited by 
Croker.” 


WE regret to record the death, at Halliford, 
on the 2nd inst., of Mr. W. Wells Gardiner, of 
2 Paternoster Buildings, aged fifty-eight. 

THE death is announced of Mr, James R. 
Napier, F.R.S.; of Mr. Henry Hancock, 
F.R.0.S.; of Dr. Thomas Cutler, author of 
Notes on Spa; of T. R. von Tscharner, editor 
of the Bund; of Franz Boll, Professor of Com- 
parative Physiology in the University of Rome ; 
of Dr. A. Sadebeck, Professor of Mineralogy and 
Geology in the University of Kiel ; of M. Ferdi- 
nand Henaux, of Liége; and of Don Adelardo 
Lopez de Ayala, author of El Hombre de Estado, 
Los dos Guzmanes, El Tanto por Ciento, Culpa 
y Perdon, El Tejado de Vidrio, Los Communeros, 
and the drama of Consuelo. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century begins the new year 
with a very readable number. Chief among 
the -literary articles is one by Mr. Lionel 
Tennyson on ‘Phaedra and Phédre”; he 
dexterously uses the interest created by Sarah 
Bernhardt’s acting, and the comparisons so 
frequently instituted between her and Rachel, 
to consider the nature of her great réle in 
Phédre, and while so doing to criticise the 
development of Racine’s play from the original 
of Euripides. In so doing he says many good 
things, both about Greek tragedy and the 
French stage in Racine’s time, with the general 
conclusion that Euripides represented Phaedra 
“fas an incarnation of evil from above,” while 
Racine made her “a weak, emotional woman, 
full of excuses for the commission of crimes 
which she has no strength to forego.” Sarah 
Bernhardt embodies in her personation the 
elements of character that are more purely 
Racine’s own; Rachel embodied those which 
came from Euripides. In an article on 
‘‘ Russian Nihilism” Mr. Cunliffe Owen gives 
a sketch of the plot of a Nihilist novel by 
M. Tschernyschewsky, which will be read 
with interest by those in search of an ideal 
life. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe gives his 
impressions of ‘‘ George Oanning,” dwelling 
on his straightforwardness, geniality, good 
nature, and high character; it must be owned 
that the stories about Canning and quotations 
from his letters are more weighty than Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe’s rather ponderous re- 
marks. Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, in a paper on 
the ‘‘ Origin of Species and Genera,” tries to 
give his readers a clear conception of the meaning 
of the origin of species by means of natural 
selection, and so clear away many of the popular 
objections which arise from misunderstanding. 
He also shows that the causes which have pro- 
duced the separate species of one genus are not 
necessarily the same as those which have pro- 
duced the separate orders or classes from more 
remote common ancestors; natural selection 
accounts for the former, but is not proved to be 
adequate to account for the latter. Mr. Sped- 
ding, in a paper headed ‘‘ Dr. Abbott and Queen 
Elizabeth,” defends Elizabeth’s ‘‘ Declaration of 
the Earl of Essex’ treasons” against Dr. 
Abbott’s charge that it is a ‘‘ pestilent libel; ” 
the controversy turns on points of detail which 
must be judged by the professed historian. 
Mr. Mallock answers his critics in a style which 
is formed in the ‘‘ Olympian manner” of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, but which sadly lacks delicacy 
of touch. Mr. Archibald Forbes writes on “ War 
Correspondents and the Authorities;” he has 





no very difficult task to perform in convincing 
the public that war correspondence ought not to 
be mutilated by the authorities, but he manages 
to do it with a vehemence of language which is 
quite amazing. His style seems to have formed 
itself on military models, as may be judged from 
the following :— 


**Tf a nation is so supine as to tolerate that for the 
future independent correspondence is to be throttled, 
it may lay its account with pitiful degeneracy from 
adult intellectual robustness into limp, sycophantic 
credulity, feebly dashed with impotent, querulous 
suspiciousness tempered by moody indifference.” 


Classical phrases are no doubt an ornament 
even to a ‘“‘ military” style; but Mr. Forbes’ 
editor should not let him write mens aequus, 


THE Contemporary Review is somewhat dull, 
and ought not to publish an article of Herr 
Karl Hillebrand, which has been already noticed 
in these columns, on ‘England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” without a statement of 
the fact that it appeared in the Deutsche 
Rundschau for December. Prof. Blackie attempts 
to settle the land question by an appeal to the 
‘‘law of nature,” which wondrous code we 
thought had now been abandoned. Prof. R. K. 
Douglas gives a sketch of the ‘‘ Chinese Drama” 
which does not lead us to think that even the 
existing taste for Chinese art will lead any 
devotee to agitate for the establishment of a 
Chinese theatre. The most striking of the 
contents of this number is a poem by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan called “ Justinian,” which, however, 
has nothing to do with the Emperor, but is the 
account of an amiable scientific atheist who 
begat a son that he might nurture him without 
superstition, stimulated his desire to work until 
his health gave way, saw him die with despair, 
and had none of the comforts of religion. Mr. 
Buchanan does full justice to the atheist and 
his good intentions, and the poem has much 
discrimination of character and much pathos. 
It is a pity Mr. Buchanan does not know 
more about obvious things. He makes the 
father choose for his son ‘‘the learned name 
Justinian,” because he wants a name whose 
associations are “heathen no more than 
Christian ;” but surely Justinian was not 
learned, and was eminently pious and super- 
stitious. He gives us a picture of an Italian 
lake which is positively excruciating. He 
showers upon it ali the colours of the rainbow, 
and then makes chdlets hang upon its sides and 
gondolas crawl across its stillness. 


THE number of the Revue des Dewx-Mondes for 
January 1 contains an article by M. d’Haus- 
sonville on “The Salon of Mdme. Necker,” 
with the alternative title, ‘‘The Youth of 
Mdme. Necker.” A point of peculiar interest 
for English readers is the romantic account of 
the future Mdme. Necker’s flove-affair with tho 
historian Gibbon, some lengthy unpublished 
letters by whom are quoted by M. d’Hausson- 
ville. Gibbon has himself related this episode 
in his Memoirs, but his memory seems to have 
played him false on more than one point. The 
article ends with Mdme. Necker’s marriage 
and her establishment at Paris. To the same 
number M. Leroi-Beaulieu contributes an 
article on the press and the censorship in Russia, 
which is rendered highly interesting by the 
abundance and accuracy of the writer’s informa- 
tion; and M. G. Valbert (Victor Cherbuliez) 
a chronique, on new Parliamen practices, 
which seems specially intended for English 
readers, and the spirit of which is summed up 
in a truth that might well be more commonly 
accepted than it is, viz., that it would be well 
not to wait «ill one is in power before joining 
the party of good-sense. 


THE Revue de France for January 1 contains 
an article by M. E. Laboulaye, the senator, on 
“ Freedom of Instruction in France, from 1789 
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to 1876.” The author’s object is to show that 
M. Ferry’s Bill should be opposed by Liberals 
as well as Clericals. 
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Carpenter, J.E, Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. 
Du Srienzur, M. Le Thédtre de Monte-Carlo. Paris: 
Rouveyre. 5 fr. 
Gaimavup, E. Récits vendéens. Paris: Lecoffre. 
Lurumer, F. Goldschmuck der Renaissance. 1, Hft. Berlin: 
Wasmuth. 25 M. 
Portock, W. H., and Lady. Amateur Theatricals. Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. 
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6d. 


Wison, A.J. Reciprocity, 
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Furchheim. 11 fr. 
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-42. Bd, Wien: Gerold’sSohn, 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Luce, 8. Chronique du Mont-Saint-Michel (1343-1468). 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 12 fr. 


Physical Science. 


. Vélkerkunde Osteuropas, insbesondere der 
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Darmstadt: Brill. 6 M. ; 

HEIpEr, wo Gattung Lernanthropus. Wien: Hélder. 
9 M. 60 Pf. 


Nencxi, M. Beitriige zur Biologie der Spaltpilze. Leipzig: 
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Zittet, K. A. Handbuch der Palaeontologie. Unter 
Mitwirkg. v. W. Ph. Schimper hrsg. 1. Bd. 3. Lfg. 
Miinchen: Oldenbourg. 11M. 


Philology, dc. 


Harkavy, A. Studien u. Mittheilungen aus der k. Sffent- 
ang ed zu St. Petersburg. 1.Thl. St. Peters- 
urg. 78. 
Leo, W. Die gesammte Literatur Walther’s v. der Vogel- 
* weide. Wien: Gottlieb. 2M. 
‘Wvenscue, A, Bibliotheca rabbinica. 1.Lfg. Der Midrasch 
Kohelet. Leipzig: Schulze. 2M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR, SWINBURNE’S ‘‘ STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE.” 
Jan. 3, 1880. 


You may perhaps find room for the recogni- 
tion of an inexactitude in expression on my 
part which has been indicated by Prof. Dowden 
in this morning’s number of the AcApEMyY. I 
hasten to admit the accuracy of his animad- 
version on the wording of my remark that an 
attempt had been made to confute the argu- 
ment now standing in my text with regard to 
the versification of King Henry VIII. That 
argument, as it originally stood, was advanced 
in too sweeping and unqualified a form, which 
I was careful soto modify on reproducing it as 
to bring my assertion into precise accordance 
with the most literal and punctilious accuracy. 
The attempt, therefore, successful or not, which 
was made to answer my original argument was 
made to answer a statement, certainly not 
‘‘very different,” but undoubtedly somewhat 
different, from that which appears in my revised 
text. Somewhat different, that is, as to the 
letter: for the whole gist of the reasoning, the 
whole principle of the general argument, re- 
mains on either side radically the same. 

As Prof. Dowden, out of the plenitude of his 
courtesy, is gracious enough to abstain from 
branding my ‘‘statement” on this matter as 
‘* disingenuous,” I feel myself bound to recipro- 
cate his forbearance by a similar abstinence 
from applying the same, or a stronger, epithet to 
his subsequent remark on the ‘‘foible of in- 
fallibility” displayed, it should seem, in my 
immediate rectification of every misstatement 
and inadvertence which could be proved against 
me with reference to the text of King Edward 
JIT. But to any not professional or professorial 
student I should imagine that this would seem 
the most singular method conceivable of dis- 
playing a self-confident and arrogant obstinacy 





in defence of a disputed point or maintenance 
of a refuted proposition. A. 0. SWINBURNE. 





8 St. George’s Square,-N.W. : Jan. 3, 1880. 

In your last number, p. 1, col. 3, Prof. 
Dowden has noticed the change of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s words in his controversy with me about 
the triple endings in Henry VIII, But no 
change, or shift, or sneer can save Mr. Swin- 
burne from utter confusion in his metrical argu- 
ment against Fletcher's share in Henry VIII. 
The question liesin a nutshell, and the test is 
easily applied. Mr. Swinburne acknowledges 
that Fletcher wrote a considerable part of 7'he 
Two Noble Kinsmen and Shakspere the rest. 
Let, then, Mr. Swinburne produce from the 
Fletcher part of The Two Noble Kinsmen, if he 
can, instances of “ theperpetual predominance of 
those triple terminations so peculiarly and 
notably dear to the poet ; ” let him ge ee if he 
can, from the Fletcher part of the play, the 
same proportion of triple endings that I have 
produced from the Fletcher part of Henry VIII. ; 
and then we shall see the absolute worthlessness 
of his metrical argument against Fletcher's 
share in Henry VIII., and the stupidity of his 
sneer at those “ metremongers” who, at any 


rate, know their business, are accurate in their | Ra: 


statements of fact, and can upset (as they have 
done) Mr. Swinburne’s reckless and random 
assertions. It is only natural that Fletcher, 
when completing his master’s work, should in- 
dulge freely in those double endings which he 
copied from that master, but should abstain 
from the use of very heavy triple endings which 
Shakspere rarely employed. 
F. J, FURNIVALL. 


PS.—It is the rule that when an authorised 

report of a man’s speech or words at a debate 
has appeared, that, and nota brief and hasty 
misreport, should be referred to and used in 
any controversy. For five years and a-half the 
following authorised report of a member’s words 
at a discussion have been in print in the New 
Shakspere Society’s Transactions, 1874, p. 510:— 
‘¢Some parallel might perhaps be drawn between 
Aeschylus with his grand language (jjuara -you- 
gordyn, Arist. Frogs, 824) and Marlowe with his 
‘ mighty line.’ ” 
But, to make a point against an opponent, Mr. 
Swinburne has preferred to quote the accidental 
slip in a journal’s report of 1874, ‘‘ Aeschylus 
was but a Marlowe.” 








THE TEMPLE OF ONIAS. 
Cairo: Dec. 18, 1879. 

As the site of the famous temple of the 
Egyptian Jews is one of the few unhackneyed 
spots which can be reached from Cairo, an 
account of a recent visit of mine to it may not 
be uninteresting to the readers of the ACADEMY. 
I went by train to the village of Shibin el- 
Kanitir, and walked from thence through fields 
of cotton and sugar-cane and under groves of 
date-palms to the mound now called Tel el- 
Yehiidiyeh, between one and two miles distant 
from the station. The mound isa very large 
one, and must once have been of great height. 
At present the original height is preserved only 
in the central part, the rest having been exca- 
vated by the peasants in search of earth and 
stone. The view from the top is very exten- 
sive; on either side lie the honeycombed 
remains of the mound, the fertile plain of the 
Delta stretching far away towards the west, 
and the eastern horizon being bounded by the 
bare yellow hills of the desert. The mound is 
all that is left of the city which Ptolemy 
Philometor gaye to the Jews. I could never 


have realised the size of it had I not visited the 
spot. 

Descending from the summit of the mound 
on the western side, I came across two small] 





fragments of recently disinterred stone, ong 
coveréd with ornamented stucco, the other 
inscribed with a couple of Hebrew characters, 
At the foot of the mound I met an Arab, 
and under his guidance saw all the other 
“antiquities” of the place. We made our 
way towards a shattered fragment of wall, 
pierced with a single window, at the south. 
west extremity of the ruins, and first 
passed a piece of building the calcined stones 
and charred woodwork of which showed that 
it had been destroyed by fire. Then we came 
to an unadorned stone sarcophagus, and then 
to the large blocks of alabaster excavated by 
Brugsch-Bey in 1871, which probably mark the 
foundations of the Jewish temple. Close to 
them are two baths, each cut out of a single 
block of stone. The largest, which is y 
of colossal dimensions, has a flight of steps cut 
from the top to the bottom of one of the sides 
of the interior; the other, thougs externally of 
rectangular shape, has been hollowed out into 
an oval form. At a little distance from these 
remains, and half buried in the débris, is a 
large block of red rani, on which is sculp. 
tured the standing figure of a man in profile, 
The rest of the surface of the block is filled up 
with hieroglyphs, among which the name of 
mses II. is prominent. In fact, this monu- 
ment belonged to the sanctuary of Pasht, which 
Brugsch’s excavations have proved to have 
ayriade ‘of bevken. Sagioutle ef polbiry cid 
myri of broken ents 0 and 
small stone, and numerous nnanealld built 
of mud bricks, there is nothing else to be seen 
at Tel el-Yehfdiyeh. 

I may add, for the benefit of future visitors, 
that there is a very fair—and, judging from 
my own experience, a very cheap—café at 
Shibin, kept by an Italian, and that, although I 
passed through two villages on my way to the 
mound and met numberless members of the 
younger generation, I never once heard tho 
familiar cry of bakhshish. 

Among the gems in Dr. Grant’s collection, 
which he has been kind enough to show me, 
is one of considerable interest to students 
of Gnosticism. It represents an ass or dog 
crucified, with (apparently) a human head, 
transfixed by an arrow. ‘The design reminds us 
of the famous Gnostic graffto in the Kircherian 
Museum at Rome, as well as of figures of 8S. 
Sebastian. On the reverse of the gem is the in- 


scription BRw The second word probably 


stands for the Hebrew dérd, and the two lines 
may possibly be translated ‘‘ the sea he created.” 

Another gem in the collection is of Phoenician 
origin, and seems to belong to the Persian 
period. Two deities are delineated upon it with 
the winged solar disc between them, and an 
inscription in Phoenician characters below, 
which I would read AMIH’SPR. It is difficult 
to say to what nationality the owner of the 
name may have belonged. 

I hear from Athens that the three colossal 
figures found two years agonear the spot at which 
the Venus was discovered have been purchased 
by the Archaeological Society, and that the cases 
in which they have been packed have already 
reached Athens. The finest and best-preserved 
of the figures is a Poseidon, which wants only 
the extremities of the hands and feet. The 
figure is naked to the waist, and has a dolphin 
attaehed to it. When found it was broken into 
a number of pieces, which have now been put 
together. In all probability one of the hands 
originally held a triton. A. H, Saycg. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


pAY, Jan..12, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Epiphytes 
rag Parasites” by Prot Bentley. 
8 p.m, 
§ an. Royal Academy: “A Patallel between the 
Arts of Poetry and Painting,” II., by J. E. Hodgson. 
8.30 p.m. s 4D Canal and 
Yellow River of * and “ Hankow to Canton Over- 
land,” by G. J. Morrison. 
Tvrspay, Jan. 13,1 p.m. Horticultural. 
m. Royal Institution: “The Physiology of 


3 P. 
Muscle,” by Prof. Schiifer. 
8 -_ Civil : President’s Inavgural 


Address. . 
8p.m. Anthropological Institute, 
8p.m. Photographic. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 14, 8 p.m. Micrescopical: ‘ A Farther 
Contribution to the Knowledge of British Oribatidae,”’ by 
A. D. Michael ; “ Some Remarks on the Apertometer,” by 
Prof. Abbe; “On a Means of Obviating the Reflection 
from the Inside of the Body-tubes of Microscopes,”’ by 
a ty a ee tographi 
p-m, 0! : uu phic 
Printing Proveasen? by T. Bolas, 
Tuurspay, Jan. 15, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Modern 
Architecture since the Renaissance,’”’ by H. H. Statham, 

7 p.m. London Institution: “‘ A Course of Reading 
in History,” by Frederic Harrison. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘*Remarks on the Birds and 
Mammals introduced into New Zealand,” by H. M. 
Brewer; “Synopsis of Aloineae and Yuccoideae,” by 
J. G. Baker. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘ Architecture a Fine Art, 
and also an Art of Utility,” by E. M. B , 

8 p.m. Historical: ‘* The Early History of Sweden,” 
by H. H. Howorth; “ Known Lists of Actors, 1577-1612,” 
by the Rev. J. G. Fleay; “ Further Historical Notes on 
the Abbey of Cupar,” by the Rev. Dr. C. Rogers. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Frway, Jan. 16,8 p.m. Philological: A Dictionary Evening. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Investigations at High 
Temperature,” by Prof, Dewar. 

SaTuKDAY, Jan. 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Coal,” by 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones. 








SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe 
and C. Schorlemmer. Vol. II., Part II. 
(Macmillan.) 


Tue volumes of this first-rate manual of 
chemistry succeed one another with commend- 
able rapidity. The present part—a volume 
itself in all but name—equals in merit its 
two predecessors ; indeed, it may fairly be 
said to be superior to them in the more care- 
ful finish of its execution. But we may just 
as well at once say, in order to fulfil at the 
outset the disagreeable task of fault-finding, 
which the critic has no right to shirk, that 
we can discover but one weak point in the 
details of the volume before us. While 
recognising with satisfaction the prominence 
given to the mineral species which form the 
raw materials of the pure metals and of 
their artificial compounds, it must be con- 
fessed that the naming of the minerals men- 
tioned is not in all cases satisfactory, while 
the formulae assigned to them do not invari- 
ably correspond with the results of more 
recent and more exact analysis. 

The present part of volume ii. completes the 
description and discussion of the metals. 
Some five hundred pages are assigned to concise 
accounts of twenty-four metals, of the spectro- 
scope and spectra, of the natural arrangement 
of the elements, and of the condensation of 
oxygen and hydrogen and other gases formerly 
called permanent. The authors have, in fact, 
now presented us with a systematic treatise 
on inorganic chemistry, comprising, within 
reasonable limits of size, all the more important 
subjects which students of this science might 
expect to find introduced into such a hand- 
book. It may be assumed that the remaining 
volumes of the work (and there must be 
several of these that the design may be com- 
pleted as it has been begun) will treat with 
adequate and. corresponding fullness the main 
features of organic chemistry. 





One of the chief excellences of the volume 
before us lies in the clearness and complete- 
ness of the accounts which Messrs. Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer give us of the chemistry of 
manufacturing processes. Notable examples 
of this characteristic of their work may be 
found under “‘ Manganese and Iron.” Here 
are to be found descriptions of the processes 
whereby manganese dioxide may be recovered 
from the residues obtained in the manufacture 
of chlorine, of the manufacture of the 
manganates and permanganates, of the com- 
position and smelting of the several iron ores, 
and of the production of cast iron, malleable 
iron, and steel by the most recent methods. 
The value of these descriptions is immensely 
enhanced by the profusion of illustrative 
drawings and sections by which they are 
accompanied. For example, no fewer than 
twenty-two elevations or diagrams, some full- 
page size, accompany the account of the 
metallurgy of iron and steel in the volume 
before us. Indeed, the authors, though not 
pretending to write a technological work, are 
careful to notice many of those properties of 
the elements or compounds described which 
have been turned to account in the industrial 
or fine arts, while they also explain the 
chemical changes involved in the various 
operations on which the great chemical works 
of this country are founded. 

The two dozen metals discussed in these 
pages are arranged in five groups, severally 
named from their most important, best- 
known, or most characteristic member. We 
have the iron group, including manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt; the chromium group, 
containing molybdenum, tungsten, and 
uranium; the tin group; the antimony 
group, and the gold group—the last-named 
containing platinum and palladium, and the 
four other closely allied metals. 

We commend this volume to our readers’ 
attention as worthily completing the first and 
inorganic section of a chemical treatise which, 
within the limits, as to size and scope, which 
have been imposed upon it, has no equal in 
judicious selection of material, in accuracy of 
detail, in soundness of view, and in orderly 
sequence of statement. <A. H. Caurcn. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


LettTErs have recently been received in Bel- 
gium from Dr. Dutrieux, formerly a colleague 
of M. Cambier in the first Belgian African 
expedition, but who is now on his way home, 
in which he furnishes many details respecting the 
state of affairs in Eastern Africa, more cially 
as regards foreign exploration. Not the least 
interesting part of Dr. Dutrieux’s remarks is 
that which concerns that mysterious potentate, 
Mirambo, who first became known as the soi- 
disant father-in-law of M. Philippe Broyon, 
and whose detention of the London Missionary 
Society’s — was one of the proximate 
causes 0 r. Mullens’ ill-fated journey. 
Mirambo, according to Dr. Dutrieux, appears 
to have been disposed to make war of late with 
his neighbours all round, but defeats in Usa- 
guzi and Ubha and other circumstances have 
caused him to change his mind. He has gener- 
ally been styled the King of Unyamwezi, a 
very large tract of country; but Dr. Dutrieux 
assures us that this is a mistake, and that he 
rules but a very small portion of it. Whatever 
importance he may haye appears to be due to 
the ascendancy which he established over the 


chiefs of Central Unyamwezi by his former suc. 
cesses against the Arabs. The hostility which 
he has at times shown to Europeans has cost 
him much of his popularity among the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, who are afraid of their trade in 
ivory with Zanzibar being ruined. 


On December 6 we noted the arrival of Mr. 
Alex. Forrest’s expedition at Port Darwin in 
Northern Australia, and from the Australian 
papers just received we learn that they have 
reached Sydney on their voyage round the 
continent to Perth, in Western Australia, and 
have furnished some account of their adven- 
turous journey. Mr. Forrest's expedition is 
considered to have been very successful, for he 
has. determined a number of geographical 
. and in the course of his explorations 

e has discovered a vast extent of splendid 
country, suited for pastoral purposes. An un- 
expectedly large number of natives were met 
with, who are described as being fine big men ; 
they had evidently never seen Europeans before, 
but do not appear to have attempted to molest 
the party. 


THE January number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography is remarkable for the amount of 
Arctic matter which it contains—enough, we 
should imagine, to last the whole twelvemonth. 
Capt. Markham’s paper on last year’s campaign 
in the Barents Sea, with the discussion on it, 
occupies exactly half the number, and is illus- 
trated with two maps. The geographical notes 
deal largely with the progress being made by 
the various missionary expeditions in Eastern 
Africa, and it is but just that prominence should 
be =“ to their work ; but we are disappointed 
to find no account of Mr. Thomson’s explora- 
tions on the road to Lake Nyassa, though Lord 
Northbrook on November 10 stated that it 
would appear in an early number. Among 
the other notes are some particulars respect- 
ing the geography of the Bhanai province in 
North China and a summary of the results of 
Mr. Cornish’s examination of the north-eastern 
angle of South Australia, as well as an abstract 
of a pamphlet, published some months ago by 
Mr. E. F. im Thurn, on the question of the 
boundary between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, The translation of Prof. Nordenskidld’s 
account of the Vega in her winter quarters is 
concluded from the December number, and 
occupies some twelve pages of small print. With 
the present number is issued a very full and 
useful Index to the 1879 volume. 


Tue London Missionary Society have received 
a telegram from Zanzibar — them that 
their second expedition to Lake Tanganyika, 
under Dr. Southon and the Rey. W. Griffith, 
reached Ujiji on September 23. 


News has also been received of the arrival of 
the Rey. J. O. Price and Mr. H. Cole at the 
Church Missionary Society’s station at 
Mpwapwa on October 22, after a journey of 
twenty-nine days from the coast. 


Mr. Motr, who is engaged in examining the 
Nyassa region from a commercial point of view, 
and is connected with a trading company 
formed for the purpose of developing its 
resources, has recently made a journey of 
exploration to the high country west of 
Kaningiua. He got as far west as Kam. 
bomlo’s district, when want of provisions com- 

elled him to return. He is of opinion that 
Bandawa is the best site for a sanitarium of 
those which have hitherto been examined on 
and near the west coast of Lake Nyassa. 


THE various sections of the International 
African Association intend to prosecute their 
work with renewed activity during the present 
year. The central committee at Brussels has 
already despatched M. Alphonse Burdo to Zan- 





zibar to organise a fourth Belgian expedition, 
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M. Burdo accompanied M. de Semellé in his 
expedition to West Africa in 1875, but separated 
from him, and travelled on the lower course of 
the Niger and some part of its great affluent, 
the Binue, the account of which journey has 
but lately appeared at Paris. The French 
committee propose at last to make a start by 
establishing two ‘‘ stations” in Africa, one in 
the Ogowé basin, on the west, and the other in 
Usagara, near the east coast; but, though they 
have received a large subvention from the 
Government, we believe that their plans are 
still under consideration. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received from Ceylon 
that Dr. Miiller, the Government archaeologist, 
was about to examine the ruins of the ancient 
city of Alut-Newera. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


In volume xi., part i., of the Annals of the 
Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, 
Prof. Pickering, its present director, publishes 
the first instalment of the results of the photo- 
metric observations to which, since the summer 
of 1877, the large equatoreal has been chiefly 
devoted. Photometry was chosen as offering a 
field of research in which the results promised 
to be of much value, and in which there seemed 
to be no danger of duplicating work in progress 
elsewhere, as large telescopes had been so little 
used previously for this purpose. Serious diffi- 
culties, however, were encountered at the out- 
set. A new class of auxiliary instruments had 
to be devised and constructed, and the lack of 
previous observations did not allow that com- 
parison of results which generally forms so 
convenient a test of the quality of scientific 
researches. The description of the various 
photometers employed, of their disadvantages 
and defects, of their successive improvements, 
and of the examination of their systematic 
errors, will be found very instructive and of 
great value to observers who are intent upon 
cultivating this much-neglected field of investi- 
gation. he Journal inserted in the volume 
contains the results of the photometric observa- 
tions made from August 1877 to September 
1878, with a portion of those made from 
October 1878 to March 1879. The entire 
series represents over twenty-five thousand 
single measurements arranged in five thou- 
sand sets. It was found that many of the 
observations could be made with undiminished 
accuracy when the condition of the air was 
such that the observation of difficult objects was 
impossible. Care was therefore taken to select 
objects according to circumstances, and, in this 
way, observations were obtained on almost 
every clear evening, or on about two out of 
every three nights. The proximity of Saturn 
and Mars, and of Jupiter and Venus, at their 
conjunctions in 1877 afforded a good opportunity 
for comparing their relative brightness. The 
— result of six hundred comparisons of 
aturn and Mars, made on twenty-five nights 
between August 18 and November 18, gives 
401 as the ratio of the albedos of the two 
planets, or, in other words, Saturn reflects 
four times as large a proportion of the incident 
light as Mars. In like manner, three hundred 
comparisons of Jupiter and Venus, mado on 
eleven nights, from October 27 to November 17, 
gave 0°86 as the ratio of their albedos. The 
bulk of the photometric observations refers to 
the relative brightness of the components of all 
the more conspicuous double stars visible in 
the latitude of Cambridge, Mass. The number 
of these pairs is 239, and the trustworthy 
determination of their relative magnitudes is 
of great value. The results of the measure- 
ments of objects, which, on account of their 
faintness, have demanded different methods of 
cbserving, are yeseryed for part ii, Among 





these objects are the satellites of Saturn and 
of Mars. 


The Temperature of Russia in 1878.—In an 
appendix to the Bulletin of the St. Petersburg 
Observatory for August last, Herr Brounow 
gives a paper on the anomalous conditions of 
temperature in European Russia during several 
months in 1878. The spring months were very 
warm, while July was exceedingly cold. He 
does not attempt to explain the phenomena, 
but simply correlates them with the persistence 
of conditions of low pressure caused by the 

assage of an unusual number of barometrical 
epressions over Russia, especially in the 
summer, which produced cool northerly winds. 


On Squalls—In the July number of the 
Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritimen 
Meteorologie, Dr. Képpen, of the Deutsche 
Seewarte, gives a most interesting paper on 
squalls and thunderstorms, which is reproduced 
in the Austrian Zeitschrift. The principal point 
which he endeavours to make good is that squalls 
always produce a sudden rise of the barometer 
before the gust of wind is actually felt—a 
phenomenon which photographic instruments 
are not sensitive enough to show. He contends 
that the squalls are really caused by the descent 
of raindrops, which as they pass impart to the 
air the horizontal velocity they have brought 
down from the strata above. Dr. Képpen 
reviews carefully the papers of Ley on the 
Eurydice squall, of Eliot on the irregularities of 
pressure noticed in India with north-west winds, 
and of Colladon on the origin of hail, which 
have been noticed in these columns. — 


The Origin of Cyclones.—Mr. Eliot has pub- 
lished a most elaborate report on the Madras 
cyclone of May 1877, which cannot fail to throw 
some lighton the abstruse problem of the produc- 
tion of these disturbances. Mr. Eliot says that he 
commenced the enquiry with a predilection in 
favour of Meldrum’s theory of the development 
of a cyclone between two parallel currents, and 
that he was converted to his present view of an 
immediate connexion between the cyclone and 
heavy rainfall by the evidence which came 
before him. A great portion of the paper is 
occupied with a discussion on Dr. Hann’s 
theory of cyclone formation, which supposes 
that an area of low pressure of slight intensity 
is formed between two systems of high pressure, 
and that this gradually develops itself, the fall 
of the barometer at the centre being mainly due 
to centrifugal force. Mr. Eliot strongly dis- 
putes the validity of this theory, and, according 
to him, the following are the predisposing 
causes of all Indian cyclones, and most 
certainly that of May 1877. Cyclones of 
exceptional violence principally occur at the 
transition period of the monsoons in April and 
October, especially at the latter season. The 
conditions which precede them are :—Approxi- 
mate uniformity of pressure over and round 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, with light winds 
and dry weather; the vapour accumulates and, 
ultimately, heavy rainfall sets in generally, and 
is more serious near the centre of the bay, 
causing an indraught of air from the Indian 
Ocean. The probable path of the cyclone 
appears to lie along the line of least atmospheric 
motion immediately previous to its formation. 
The violence is entirely confined to the lower 
strata. The only instance of one of these 
storms crossing the Ghauts was in October 1842. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Eliot strictly 
adheres to the idea of a spiral instead of circular 
motion of the air in a cyclone. 


The Post-tertiary Geology of Cornwall.—Mr. 
W. A. E. Ussher, of the Geological Survey, has 
just published an interesting pamphlet on this 
subject. It appears from the Preface that the 


body of this work was submitted to the Geo- 
logical Society, byt the papers wero with- 








drawn in consequence of the referee havin 
recommended that they should be printed only 
in abstract and not in extenso. Mr. Ussher hag 
carefully collated the writings of those who had 
previously written on the subject, and hag 
thrown the matter into a connected form. At 
the same time he has added a good deal of 
original work, the result of observations made 
during his vacation-tours. As the author has 
been engaged officially for several years in 
examining the superficial geology of Devon, he 
entered upon the study of the n poe 
country under peculiar advantages, and probably 
saw as much in a few weeks as an amateur 
could observe in as many years. 


MM. E. van BENEDEN AND O8. Vay 
BAMBEKE are about to issue the first part of a 
new scientific review, entitled Archives belges 
de Biologie. 

Pror. Scudrer will, on Tuesday next, 
January 13, begin a course of ten lectures at 
the Royal Institution on ‘‘The Physiology of 
Muscle”; and Mr. H. H. Statham will, on 
Thursday, January 15, give the first of two 
lectures on ‘‘ Modern Architecture since the 
Renaissance.” At the first Friday evening 
meeting of the season, January 16, Prof. Dewar 
will describe his ‘Investigations at High 
Temperatures.” On Saturday, January 17, 
Prof, T. Rupert Jones will give the first of three 
lectures on ‘ Coal.” 


Pror. NoRDENSKIOLD acknowledges in the 
Molva the valuable assistance he received from 
two naturalists, Dr. Benedict Dubrowski and 
Julius Wimuth. The former of these is a 
native of Poland who had been exiled to Siberia 
but subsequently pardoned. His works on 
Siberian zoology are among the best that have 
appeared within recent years. Hitherto he has 
occupied himself avy stad with the Trans. 
Baikal country, but he now contemplates 
extending his researches to Kamtchatka, for 
which purpose he has accepted an appointment 
as mericel officer in Petropaulovsk. Very 
interesting results may be expected from his 
labours and those of his colleague in one of 
the most important but, at the same time, least 
explored regions of Siberia. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A Manual of the Chaldee Language. By 
David McCalman Turpie, D.D. illiams and 
Norgate.) We learn from the title-page that 
Dr. Turpie projects a series of manuals for 
twelve different dialects or languages of the 
East, including Coptic, Armenian, Persian, and 
Hindostani, as well asthe Semitic tongues. He 
has done well in beginning with Chaldee, fora 
grammar and reading-book superior to the 
manual of Petermann was a real desideratum; 
and the careful compilation of our author, in 
which the grammar is better set forth, with a 
full body of syntax rules, will probably dis- 
lace the work of the Berlin professor in most 
ecture-rooms. More than a compilation the 
book does not pretend to be, and from a philo- 
logical point of view it will be found a little old- 
fashioned. This comes out most in the Introduc- 
tion, where the view is upheld that Chaldee is 
Eastern Aramaean learned by the Jews in Baby- 
lon. Here, too, the statement of the differences 
between Chaldee and Syriac overlooks the 
diversity between the eastern and western pro- 
nunciation of the latter tongue ; 6 for @ is nota 
peculiarity of the Syriac language, but of the 
western dialect, and the eastern Syrians said kol, 
not kul. Thereading-book containsselections from 
various Targums. The text sapense to be printed 
from one of the many descendants of the Venice 
editions, and the punctuation is as usual full of 
irregularities. Dr. Turpie has given attention to 
these, and in his grammar and glossary often cites 
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variants. But the mere enumeration of variants 
is only puzzling to beginners, and it would have 
been well either to reduce the punctuation 
in the reading-book to a uniform system or 
to reproduce exactly the vocalisation of a eee 
MS., or, failing that, of the edition of Felix 
Pratensis. The later editions are cobbled, and, 
if corrections are admitted at all, they ought to 
be carried Laci i on critical principles with 
the aid of such helps as the Massora to Onkelos, 
and in certain cases of Syriac analogy. The 
reading-book has not, perhaps, been revised so 
carefully as the mmar. There are a good 
many misprints. Is it a misprint, by-the-way, 
which fathers on MYPTI1D Tavdoxedrpia the 
sense inn, hold? And why is the spurious root 
nd2=5D raised again from the dead after 
being slain by Roediger ? 

By a strange coincidence, the celebrated 
Arabic theologian and reformer, Abu-’l-Hasan 
el-Ash‘ari, has, it would seem, been simultan- 
eously attracting the independent attention of 
two European scholars. At all events, Prof. 
Mehren, of Copenhagen, read a memoir upon 
him in 1876 before the third Oriental Congress, 
and published it in the following year at 
Leyden, without saying a syllable of a work on 
the same subject by Dr. Wilhelm Spitta, which 
was brought out shortly before at Leipzig under 
the title of Zur Geschichte Abw’'l-Hasan Al- 
Asari’s. What makes the matter the more 
curious is that Prof. Mehren has used the very 
same Leipzig MS. of Ibn ‘Asakir (Refa aja 149) 
as Dr. Spitta, but has apparently not known 
that a second copy of the MS. exists in Leyden 
= Dozy), a third in the Bodleian Library at 

xford (181 Ori), and a fourth in the Escorial 
(1796 Casirt), all of which have been examined 
and used by Dr. Spitta. It was not until Prof. 
Mehren’s memoir was more than half-way 
through the press that he learnt from Prof. de 
Goeje the existence of the Leyden MS., so that 
the only use he could make of it was in his 
Notes additionelles et Corrections. Had he known 
of Dr. Spitta’s work, as he might have been 
expected and required to have done, he would 
have been spared the trouble of publishing an 
imperfect work on a subject which had already 
been thoroughly treated. He has done little 
more than give translations, not always free 
from error, of extracts from Ibn ‘Asakir; and 
not only adds no fresh information to that con- 
tained in Dr. Spitta’s volume, but omits much 
of the new material brought together in the 
latter, among which two original works of 
el-Ash‘ari may be specially mentioned. Dr. 
Spitta has also, it may be observed, given an 
exhaustive account of the Arabic theologian’s 
life and age, based upon a roars * of sources, 
and not upon Ibn ‘Asakir alone. For this Dr. 
Spitta’s position, as director of the Viceregal 
Library of Egypt at Cairo, has given him 
peculiar facilities. The library now contains 
about 23,000 volumes, mostly Arabic and 
Turkish, the greater part of which have been 
brought by Dr. = from the mosques and 
other institutions where they had long remained 
buried and concealed. 


THE first volume of K. A. Manitius’s Die 
Sprachenwelt is an instalment of a new popular 
manual of the science of language which, we 
regret to say, has nothing to recommend it 
except its comparative cheapness. It would be 
unfair, no doubt, to tax a school-book with a 
want of originality, but sunt certi denique fines, 
and Dr. Manitius had certainly no right to in- 
corporate in his work long extracts from an 
old edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s Lectures on the 
Science of Language without other acknowledg- 
ment than a short notice in his Preface. Again, 
the author of a popular work may, and ought 
to try to, be as amusing as he can, nor do we 
expect from him a great display of learning, 





But it is not very entertaining to read a great 
number of continuous passages from transla- 
tions, many of them old-fashioned, of very 
well known Oriental works ; and if entire pages 
are filled with the names of authors and titles 


of books, as is pepentetty done in the present | Bsy 


work, we may justly surprised to find 


authorities quoted that were in vogue so far 
back as the beginning of the century. Thus, 


in his sketch of Indian literature, Dr. Manitius 
quotes very uently statements of such 
scholars as Sir W. Jones, Schlegel, and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (whom, by-the-way, he is 
constantly confounding with his brother 
Alexander), who lived in the infancy of Sans- 
krit studies. According to him, Chaho and 
Mahn are the most recent authorities concerning 
the eg lan, , and the names of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, Vinson, van Eys, and others 
who have laid the foundation of a scientific study 
of the Basque do not seem to have reached him. 
Anquetil Duperron, whom he calls ‘‘ unrivalled 
as an Orientalist,’ appears to have been his 
principal guide in everything he has got to sa 

about the Zoroastrian system of faith, althoug 

that French scholar of the last century could 
not read a line of the Zendavesta in the original, 


and only became acquainted with it through 
the medium of a Persian translation. Dr. 
Manitius’s English readers will be sorry to be 


informed by him that the Spanish tongue is far 
more widely spread than the English; but they 
will be consoled by his remark that the Japanese 
are very likely ere long to exchange their own 
tongue for the English language, and will thus 
swell the number of English speakers by 
* forty or fifty millions.” 

THE Indian Antiquary for November gives 
us further instalments of Mr. Fleet’s series of 
Sanskrit and Old-Canarese inscriptions, and of 
Mr. Pope’s papers on the Kemet, the popular 
didactic poem of the Tamil poet Tiruvadlluvar. 
Mr. Pope translates the first of ths 133 chapters 
which the Kurral contains—tho chapter on God. 
It is very short and enigma‘ic, and leaves the 
real position of the author quite uncertain. 
Mr. Logan, the Collector of Malabar, contributes 
a description of some very ancient cells latel 
discovered by a fortunate accident in his 
collectorate, and of the curious old ttery 
which they contained. A paper by the late 
Mr. d’Alwis on the well-known six prophets 
or teachers who lived during the lifetime 
of Buddha is reprinted from a scarce tract. 
It adds scarcely anything to the details 
given by Spence Hardy on the basis of the 
Sumangala Vilasini and by Rémusat from the 
Chinese Cyclopaedias. A paper on the Weddahs, 
the Aryan-speaking outcasts who inhabit the 
forests in the central plains of Ceylon, is also 


reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. After a- 


gene description of the life and habits of the 
ew survivors of this interesting tribe, the 
author, Mr. Hartshorne, ‘‘ reserves for the 
resent any full account” of their language. 
We trust he will be induced soon to publish his 
notes on the philological side of the question. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or Brsticat ARcHAEOLOGY.—(Anniversary 
Meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 6.) 

Dr. SamvEt Brrcu, President, in the Chair.—After 
the nomination and election of new members, the 
usual Report of the secretary for the session 1878-79 
was read, and the officers and council for the current 
year were elected.—A communication, giving an 
account of the Monuments and Inscriptions on the 
Rocks on the Nahr-el-Kelb River, Syria, by W. 
St. Chad Boscawen, was read. The Geumtigtlen of 
the Tablets commenced with the one immediately 
opposite the ford, and proceeded in a reverse 
direction to that taken in visiting them from 
Beyrout. This order was chosen as the writer felt 
convinced that certainly as regards the Assyrian 
Monuments there was a chronological sequence, 





commencing with Tablets Nos, 2 and 3, of the 
early Assyrian Empire (3.c. 1300—1050), and 
terminating in Tablet No. 9, at the highest 
point of the ancient roadway, with a royal record 
of Esarhaddon (z.c. 681), The Tablet No. 1 is 
ptian, erected by Ramses II. The next in the 
series (Nos. 2 and 3) are ian; and are attri- 
buted, by Mr. Boscawen, the first to Assur-ris- 
ilim (?) (B.c. 1140), and the second to Tiglath- 
Pileser I, (8.c. 1100). Thirty yards higher 
up the pass, where the Egypto-Assyrian road- 
way joins the lower one, facing north-west, 
is placed the third Assyrian Tablet (No. 4). 
The opinion was expressed that it paired with 


Tablet No. 5—also Assyrian—and that they were to 
be respectively — to Assur-nazir-pal (B.c. 885) 
and Shalmaneser II. (B.c. 860), the latter being the 


King who erected the splendid bronze gates of the 
Temple at Balawat. Mention is made in the in- 
scriptions of this King of i of his royalty 
having been erected in the poe. on of Syria and 
Lebanon. Tablet No. 6 was dedicated by Ramses 


II. to the tian sun-god, Ra. It is now the 
best-preserved of those of the Egyptian series, 
The next Assyrian Tablet (No 7) has attributed 


by all who have examined it to Sennacherib (B.c. 
703). Last in the Egyptian series is Tablet No. 8, 
erected, like Nos. 1 and 6, by Ramses II, Tablet 
No. 9, the last of the whole series, is Assyrian ; 
and portions of an inscription are still to be traced 
on its surface. Mr. wen assigned it to 
Esarhaddon, and held it to have been erected 
B.C. 671 to commemorate the successful termination 
of his Egyptian campaign. It may be mentioned 
that of this tablet a mould was taken by Mr. 
Bonomi in 1834, a cast from which is now preserved 
in the British Museum, representing the Tablet in 
a much more perfect state than at present. 








FINE ART. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON A TOUR IN 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 


II, 
IAPYGIA, 


IT is commonly said that Brindisi possesses no 
apparent vestiges of antiquity. This is incorrect, 
It is undeniable that this city can show no 
monumental remains commensurate with its 
importance under the Roman domination. But 
still it is by no means wholly destitute in this 
respect. As he leaves the railway station, 
before entering the modern city, the traveller 
may observe on his right a fragment of the Ap- 
pian Way, which, for some three hundred feet, 
shows the ancient pavement exposed, together 
with the foundations of the tombs which lined the 
road on either side. Atthe pws itself, at the ex- 
tremity of the point of land that divides it into 
two parts,which were compared by the ancients 
to the two horns of a stag (whence the name 
of Bpevréciov, said to be derived from the 
word brentes, which meant ‘‘a stag” in Mes- 
sapian)—just in front of the spot where the 
P. and O. and Austrian Lloyd’s steamers 
anchor—is a pretty high terrace supporting two 
monumental columns which by them- 
selves opposite the entrance tothe port. These 
two columns, which are of great height and 
imposing aspect, are of white marble. Of one, 
po the base is still standing ; the shaft is lying 
on the ground beside it, in several pieces ; the 
capital hasdisappeared. The other is uninjured, 
with its unfluted shaft and its capital, original 
in sweep and singularly rich and imposing. Its 
effect is still very striking. This monumental 
column, which remains erect, dates from the 
Imperial epoch at latest, from the time of the 
Antonines. It presents one of the most re- 
markable examples, and certainly the most 
important in respect of size, of a sculptured 
capital that classical antiquity has bequeathed. 
Instead of being suppo by volutes or 
caulicoli, the four angles of the plinth rest on 
half-length figures of Tritons issuing from a 
row of large acanthus leayes. Between these 
Tritons, on each face, is represented a maring 
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deity—on two sides that of Neptune, on the 
other two that of Amphitrite; the whole in a 
very good style of sculpture. According to 
local tradition these two columns marked the 
termination of the Appian Way at the point 
where it reached the port. It may be objected 
that they are not on the same line as the frag- 
ment of the road near the railway. But it 
must not be forgotten that two great roads, 
both branching off from the old Appian Way, 
ran in from different directions and ended at 
Brundisium after separating at Beneventum— 
that which passed through |, Reachicweng Barium, 
and Gnatia, and the course of which is described 
by Horace in his Fifth Satire, and that which 
passed through Tarentum, 

However this may be, the base of the column, 
which is still standing, bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion in large letters. This is unfortunately in- 
complete, but it mentions the restoration of the 
city by a Byzantine protospatharius named 
Lupus, after its destruction by the Saracens in 
the tenth century. 


-++ ILLVSTRIS * PIVS * ACTIB * ATQ * REFVLGENS 
PTOSPATHA *LVPVS *‘ VRBEM *HANC *STRVXIT* AD 
QVAM * IMPERATORES * MAGNIFICIQ * BENIGNI 


In this inscription certain guide-book writers 
have seen the mention of a personage called 
Spathalupus ! 

Brindisi likewise commends itself to the 
attention of students of the Middle Ages by the 
interesting ruins of its round church of St. 
John the Baptist, dating from the eleventh 
century, and by some ie Me early Christian 
crypts existing in the neighbourhood, close to 
the San-Vito station on the line to Bari. 

At Lecce a provincial museum, still in course 
of organisation, is being formed in the school 
buildings. As a larger sum is being spent 
upon it than on that at Bari, it seems likely 
that this museum will speedly attain consider- 
able importance. Almost all the vases now 
discovered at Canosa are purchased for the pro- 
vincial museum at Lecce. Even now it 
possesses a very valuable series of Messapian 
inscriptions; and this class of remains will 
naturally be almost wholly centred at Lecce, as 
being the special feature of the district. 

What likewise constitutes the originality of 
this museum, as well as that of all the private 
collections of the country, is a special class of 
painted yases, which Tasien to appear at 
Gnatia, in combination with the Apulian 
potteries, and which thenceforward occurs 
almost exclusively in all the necropoles of the 
Messapian and Iapygian district as far as the 
promontory of Santa-Maria di Leuca; for 
instance, at Ostuni, Ceglie, Mesagne (Mes- 
sapia), Rugge (Rudiae), Oria (Uria), Lecce 
(Lupiae), Otranto (Hydruntum), Vaste (Basta), 
Alessano Vee Ugento (Uxentum), Nardo 
Neretum), &c. These vases belong to a quite 

istinct style of manufacture, which survived 
from the archaic age to the very latest period of 
painted pottery. They are often very small, 
and scarcely ever exceed a moderate size. The 
prevailing form is that the development and 
perfecting of which by the Greek taste produced 
the amphora with rotulae decorated with 
masks which we find at Canosa and Ruvo. I 
propose to call it the ‘“‘Iapygian amphora,” as 
we use the term ‘‘ Tyrrhenian amphora” for a 
type of vases with black figures which occurs in 
great numbers in Etruria. The ornamentation 
of this ware is black, brown, or red, on a 
whitish ground. It generally consists of 
geometrical designs, and, in more recent times, 
of regular compartments occupied by stars or 
flowers. It is only very rarely, and in very 
exceptional instances, that we meet with figures 
on vases of this class, The most curious 
specimen that I have seen came from Gnatia, 
and is now in the museum at Bari. In 
it is represented a deer hunt by a man on horse- 





back, painted in brown in a very primitive 
style. The special class of potteries to which I 
am calling attention here is already represented 
in the various museums of Europe a fow 
scattered specimens. But these examples bear 
no indication of the precise place whence they 
came, and it was of co uence to determine 
accurately the district in which they originated. 

The terra-cottas of the Messapian and 
Iapygian region—the province to which the 
name of Calabria, so strangely transferred to 
another districtin the Middle Ages, was applied 
in ancient times—are also very different, both 
in point of style and of material, from those of 
Ruvo, Canosa, and, generally ing, 
whole of Apulia. The free work of the chisel 
has a larger share in their execution, and they 
do not aim at a servile reproduction of the 
models brought in the ordinary course of trade 
from Greece. For among the figurines of Apulia 
a considerable bs pape are mere duplicates, 
rendered heavy and vulgarised in the process of 
copying, of the exquisite statuettes of Athens 
and Tana There are some good specimens 
of these Messapian or Calabrian terra-cottas in 
the Jatta collection at Ruyo and in the 
museums of Bari and Lecce. I do not recollect 
seeing any in the museums of the rest of Italy, 
of France, England, or Germany. 


TARENTUM. 
The last vestiges of the ancient city which 


remained to our own day above ground at 
Taranto are finally disappearing at the present 


moment in consequence of the construction of a 
new quarter on ferra firma, outside the island 
that in ancient times contained the citadel, 
which was artificially enlarged in the tenth 
century by the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, 
and where, after that date, the city remained 
concentrated during the whole of the Middle 
Ages. The works now in progress are turning 
up the soil of the entire district where the 
Agora was situated, and likewise the main 
street, running from the shore of the outer gulf 
to the inner gulf of the Mare Piccolo—the 
street by which Hannibal dragged his ships 
over land into the port, with the object of taking 
the fortress, occupied by the Romans, in the 
rear. It is much to be regretted that the 
Italian Government did not have them watched 
from the beginning by an engineer. An out- 
line of the ancient buildings which haye been 
successively brought to light and demolished 
would have given an almost complete plan of 
one of the most interesting portions of ancient 
Tarentum. 

Many antiquities, too, are found in the course 
of these works, but the discoveries are not 
strictly and continuously watched. The various 
objects are Speen, destroyed, or packed off 
to Naples without any authentic certificate 
of the place where they were turned up. There 
is no museum or private collection at Taranto, 
except of medals. The only cabinet that once 
existed in the city—that of Canon Cecci—is now 
almost entirely dispersed in consequence of the 
owner’s death. All of any value that it con- 
tained has been sold piecemeal. The remainder, 
which I was allowed to see, chiefly consists of 
grotesque forgeries, which some workman of 
the place manufactured for the excellent Canon. 
It included some vases with red figures, painted 
in oil, with elephants, a reminiscence of Pyrrhus, 
which are, it must be confessed, highly amusing. 

I was, however, able to pick up at Tarentum 
a few fine fragments of terra-cottas, for which 
I have been fortunate enough to gain admission 
to the Louvre, and which introduce a special 
series in antiquities of this class. They consist 


of an antefix decorated with a mask of Pan, 
the modelling of which is remarkable for its 
firmness and precision; and fragments, of the 
heads more particularly, of statuettes of very 
considerable size, deeply scored with the chisel 





on leaving the mould, and presenting ev 
characteristic of Greek sculpture of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c. One in particular 
forcibly reminds the student of the fine head of 
the bearded Dionysos on the coins of Naxos in 
Sicily at the culminating epoch of art, and would 
compare with it by no means unfavourably, 
These terra-cottas of Tarentum also combine 


with the coins of the same city to reveal a 
original school of art, to which a place must be 
assigned 


when a few more any oy are 
known. The Tarentine coroplasts, in the frag. 
ments here spoken of, have their own peculiar 
manner, and—a very rare circumstance in Italy 


the | —instead of following more or less skilfully in 


the track of the Attic or Boeotian coroplasts, they 
create compositions and types of which they are 
the inventors. One peculiarity common to all 
the heads collected by me is the singularly 
ample and somewhat ical development of 
the hair — them; in this we recognise a 
token of t love of slightly exaggerated 

ificence, of pompous and profuse display, 
which was among the characteristics of Taren- 
tine taste. It is taste of the same order as is 
displayed in the Greek votive crown of gold 
now in the museum at Munich, and discovered 
at Armento in Basilicata. 

As to authentic painted vases, nothing that I 
could see on either hand at Taranto represented 
the local manufacture of the best period. It is 
still wholly unknown, so far as my experience 
goes. What I have seen belongs exclusively to 
the familiar class of the Apulian pottery of 
the age of complicated compositions and 
overcharged decorations, and of the age 
of the decadence. This confirms what I 
had long suspected, that the vases of Apulia 
and Basilicata are really Tarentine vases. I 
do not mean to imply that there were no 
centres of local manufacture outside Tarentum. 
It is certain, at all events, that there was one 
such at Ruvyo, where potters’ ovens have been 
discovered, and near one of these ovens the 
tools of a vase painter, the stone pestle to pul- 
verise his colours, and his two pots of black and 
red—all of which are preserved in the Jatta 
collection. But it was Tarentum which set the 
fashion to the Apulians and Lucanians, and 
from that city came the Greek potters who 
settled among the native populations, subject, 
until the Roman conquest, to the political in- 
fluence of the powerful colony of Sparta, which 
loved luxury and pleasure and was unfaithful 
to the stern traditions of its mother country. 

Other circumstances testify to the truth of this 
hypothesis. The palaeography of the Greek 
inscriptions on the Apulian vases is purely 
Tarentine. It has long been noticed that re- 
presentations of comic subjects are peculiar to 
the vases of Apulia and Basilicata. But these 
representations have not the same character as 
the scenes borrowed from Athenian or Sicilian 
comedy by other classes of antiquities. The 
have a more trivial and grotesque accent, whi 
precisely coincides with what we are told of the 
gadvaxes Of Tarentum—farces of a purely bur- 
lesque character in which the Tarentine people 
delighted. And among these comic subjects may 
be noted some which are connected with the 
city’s traditions. Such is the well-known 
painting representing a phlyax, with a thick 
cap on his head, riding on a large fish. Here 
there is no room for doubt; the burlesque 
actor is playing the part of Phalanthos, the 
founder of Tarentum, saved from shipwreck by 
a dolphin, like his mythical predecessor, Taras, 
and characterised by the fur xvvj which he was 
to lift from his head asthe signal for the in- 
surrection of the Parthenians, but which he 
kept on, being restrained at the last moment 
by an honourable scruple of patriotism. 

So, then, the event which brought about the 
fall of the painted-vase industry in the district 
of Apulia and Lucania must have been the 
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ruin of Tarentum in the Second Punic War. 
It is well known how severely the Q 

i + city for surrendering to Hanni 
Tis b ildings were levelled 


: to the ground, part 
of its population massacred, the rest, to the 
number of 30,000 citizens, sold for. slaves ; 


from 209 to 123 8.0, its site remained a scene of 
almost desolation, This centre of light 
from which Greek artists radiated over the 
neighbouring provinces was thus suddenly ex- 
tinguished, and the natural result must have 
AAT ys a ae F 
Tarentum, as painting on 2 

a somewhat later date, in Seaardanen with the 
suspicions of Gerhard and Baron de Witte, the 
“Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus” exer- 
cised any influence over the final extinction of 
this ind wary it can only have been to complete 
what was y three parts accomplished. 

As regards the topography of ancient Taren- 
tum, the chief quarter of that city extended 
from one sea to the other along what is now the 
Lecce Road, on the point to the east of the 
citadel. It formed a triangle, the perimeter 
of which was about six miles, and which 
covered an area of almost one and a-half 
square miles. The base was formed by the 
wall which bounded it on the land side, and the 
line of which can still be traced b wat i 
ments of Hellenic construction in Ww 
shaped blocks which may be seen at the spots 
called Collepazzo on the Mare Piccolo, Monte- 

on the outer , and Murivetere 
between the two. Outside this enclosure lay 
the necropolis, of the existence of which we 
have clear traces near Murivetere, but where 
no regular researches have ever been prose- 
cuted. The Agora, as I have said above, was 
situated where the Borgo Nuovo is now in 
building. Between that place and the Villa 
Beaumont-Bonelli, on the Mare Piccolo, may 
be seen the remains of a Roman circus. Those 
of the theatre are near the church of San 
Francesco di Paole. Round this church are 
constantly found the terra-cottas of which I 
have just spoken, and which appear to consist 
of the ex-votos of a temple which was succeeded 
by the present church. A little outside the 
ancient walls, at the place called Fontanella 
on the Mare Piccolo, may be observed enormous 
heaps of shells of the Murex brandaris and the 
Murex trunculus, the relics of the manufactories 
in which the famous Tarentine purple, used for 
dyeing woollen stuffs, was prepared. Similar 
heaps, which may be noticed near Tyre in 
Phoenicia and Gythium in Laconia, indicate 
that the Phoenicians employed the second of 
these molluscs exclusively, and the Laconians 
the first. The Tarentines, however, seem to 
have combined the colours extracted from the 
two. Some remains of the buildings in which 
the dye-works were installed may still bo seen 
near the shell heaps; the visitor will remark 
some patches of Jisetae which have preserved 
indelible traces of the colour employed. 

But the ordinary view is quite erroneous 
which would reduce ancient Tarentum to this 
principal —— situated to the east of the 
citadel. This is possibly true of the Roman 
city, which never. occupied, even on this side, 
more than a part of the site of the Greek “7. 
The latter had, on the opposite point, to the 
west, where the Naples road runs, at least a 
suburb, a proasteion, almost as extensive as the 
city itself, and protected by a fortified wall. 
A fragment of this wall, belonging to the best 
period of Hellenic construction, is standing at 
a distance of about a mile and a-quarter north 
of the railway station. Without equalling 
Syracuse in size, Tarentum, thus divided into 
three parts by the natural channels which lead 
into the Mare Piccolo, was, in the time of her 
Tene, one of the greatest among Greek 
cities, 
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yellous richness and infinite variety of the 
aquatic fauna of the Mare Piccolo in fish, 
molluscs, and zoophytes to understand the 
place occupied by divers creatures in the 
~~ accessory types of Tarentine numis- 
matics. 
In the cathedral, dedicated to San Cataldo, 
with the roof of its none: pastinlis resting on 
nnsiens or I yenee a see ogre d 
marble capi 8 y ine in style, 
decorated with the Impesial eagle, which be- 
token the handiwork of artists from Oonstanti- 
nople, and must belong to the works executed 
by Nicephorus Phocas. The cathedral was 
haps originally built in the time of that 
Emperor, but it has been materially altered at 
erent epochs since, and was ‘completely 
modernised in the last century. 
FRANgOIs LENORMANT. 








OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[First Article.] 


A OOLLECTION of about sixty examples of the 
art of Holbein and his contemporaries lends an 
exceptional interest to the present exhibition. 
It is always a keen enjoyment to be able to 
follow a great master through the various sta, 
of his career, and to watch the gradual develop- 
ment of his powers. We can scarcely appreciate 
the fall measure of an artist’s strength by the 
study of isolated examples of his work ; nor is it 
an task, even when we are familiar with 
all that he has produced, to combine the im- 
pressions derived from a number of pictures 
seen at different times and in different places. 
But in the case of Holbem there are reasons 
which render such a collection as the present 
specially attractive to the English dent. 
While in the subjects of many of his pictures 
we are constantly reminded of the great events 
of English history, we cannot forget that, even 
from a purely artistic point of view, his influence 
exercised a powerful effect upon the destinies of 
the English school. He was the first and the 
greatest of a line of portrait painters who found 
employment at the English Oourt, and whose 
practice fixed a tradition of style to which our 
own painters at a later time gave a truly 
national character ; and although the particular 
manner of his work was almost entirely effaced 
by the later example of Vandyck, it is impos- 
sible that his long sojourn in England can have 
been without enduring influence upon English 
taste. Nor was the scope of this influence 
limited to the art of painting or to the prac- 
tice of portrait. A century later painters had, 
indeed, become specialists, restricting them- 
selves to the interpretation of particular truths ; 
but Holbein belonged to a race of men whose 
supremacy depended on their power of design, and 
who, in virtue of this power, were able to pass 
from one form of art to another with absolute 
assurance and mastery. Thus we know that 
Holbein could invent a page of ornament as 
readily as he could seize and record the facts of 
individual character. His designs for jewellery, 
preseryed in the British Museum, and the beau- 
tiful cup bearing the motto of Jane Seymour, 
prove how readily he could adapt himself to the 
requirements of the goldsmith’s craft; and the 
numerous woodcuts for book illustration show 
us, indeed, that he possessed an inexhaustible 
fancy in the production of all kinds of graceful 
decoration. 

And yet it is undoubtedly true that his first 
and highest title to fame is that of a great 
painter of portraits. He had inherited the 
tradition established by the great masters of 
imaginative design in Italy and Germany—a 
tradition which continued to the last to govern 
the executive qualities of his art ; but by intel- 
lectual choice he belonged rather to the modern 





_ One must have observed on the spot the mar- 


%°8 | tion Holbein stands 


a born realist. Such realism, however, is to 
be clearly distinguished from that particular 
form of imitative skill which the painters of 
Venice were the first to cultivate, and which 
pened from Venice to the artists of Spain and 
he schools of the North. In none of his works 
do we find the kind of brush power which is to 
be met with in the later examples of Titian or 
in the portraits of Tintoret and Velasquez. His 
colouring is rich and full in quality, and his 
rendering of the facts before him is searching 
and complete, but the effect of his painting 
depends as little as possible upon the power 
to interpret the differences of texture and 
surface which afterwards became an object of 
special study to all painters of portrait. In 
is sense there [is no one of the many ad- 
mirable specimens of his handicraft here ex- 
hibited that will bear comparison with the 
portenss by Tintoret (110) lent by Sir Frederick 
ighton. Judged by such a standard, his 
execution is seen to bear a closer affinity to the 
style of the Florentine school, or the earlier 
school of Flanders, His practice, like theirs, 
is based upon a system of elaborate and precise 
design—a system which, of necessity, excludes 
the kind of imitative colouring which the 
ainting of a later time has sought to attain. 
Within the limits implied in this distinc- 
orth as a colourist of 
the first order. His choice of the particular 
tints which are to make up the scheme of his 
— shows always the finest sensibility to 
uty and fitness of arrangement; and even 
where he restricts himself to the simplest har- 
monies the purity and strength of the few colours 
he employs avail to give to the result an im- 
ression of sober strength and richness. The 
fall scope of his powers in this direction is amply 
illustrated in the full-length portrait of the 
young Duchess of Milan (177), a picture which 
unquestionably ranks as one of the grandest 
exhibitions of artistic genius that has survived 
tous. It may be doubted whether even Holbein 
himself has produced its fellow, ‘or it has a certain 
distinction of style which even the marvellous 
portrait of Morett, at Dresden, cannot rival. 
The painter, it would seem, has here been com- 
pletely fascinated by his subject, for he has not 
sought to add a single accessory to the graceful 
figure, nor has he attempted to introduce a 
vestige of ornament into the simple blue back- 
ground against which the fair face and dark 
robes are relieved. The occasion of the picture 
and the character of the lady herself serve 
to lend yet a further charm to a work that 
would be all-sufficing if the sitter were name- 
less and unknown. After the death of Jane 
Seymour in 1537, the representatives of England 
at foreign Courts were instructed to report as to 
the fittest — to be her successor. Hutton, 
the English envoy in Flanders, in the discharge 
of this delicate duty, directed the attention of 
the Lord Privy Seal to the noble qualities of 
the lady whom Holbein has here immortalised. 
The daughter of Christian Il. of Denmark, 
and niece of the Emperor Charles V., sho 
would in many ways have proved an acceptable 
choice to the English statesmen of the time. 
Though little more than a child, she had: been 
already married to the Duke of Milan, and 
when Holbein was sent to Brussels to take her 
portrait he found her, as he has painted her, in 
the sober garments of a widow. Most admirably 
does Hutton’s description accord with the evi- 
dence of the picture. She is, reports the envoy, 
‘a goodly personage, and of excellent beauty.’ 
‘* She is not,” he adds, ‘‘ so delicately fair as the 
deceased Queen, but she hathe a good counte- 
nance, and when she smiles two little dimples 
appear in her cheeks and one in her chin which 
become her well.” And again he says, ‘“‘ She 
is very friendly and graceful in her bearing, 
and soft in speech; she seems to be of few 
words, and she lisps somewhat in talking, which 





school, for in all the essentials of his art he was 


does not become her badly.” Hutton continues 
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to relate how he procured a sitting for the 
artist, who, ‘‘ having but three hours’ space, hath 
showed himself to be a master of that science ; 
the other is but sloberid in comparison to it.” 
This last clause refers to a previous portrait by 
some unnamed painter, which had been taken 
before Holbein’s arrival, and it is fortunate for 
the world that the envoy showed himself to be 
ema of so much critical discrimination. 
rom the three hours’ sketch Holbein, as we 
may suppose, painted this superb portrait, and 
from his practice in other cases we may conclude 
that the sketch was one of those crayon draw- 
ings of which so many examples remain to us 
at Windsor. Some years Mr. Scharf, the 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, drew 
attention in the Archaeologia to a paint- 
ing at Windsor, and pointed out for the first 
time its identity with the Arundel portrait. But, 
it is not, we think, very probable that a finished 
work of this kind can have been executed 
in three hours’ space, and it seems more 
reasonable to conclude, with Woltmann and 
the late Mr. Wornum, that the sketch 
mentioned by Hutton served as the founda- 
tion of both paintings. These particulars, 
reserved to us in Hutton’s correspondence, are 
interesting as throwing general light upon 
Holbein’s methods of ure. There is little 
doubt but that it was his usual practice to make 
a careful drawing from the life from which he 
afterwards executed his painting, and the exact 
correspondence in many instances between the 
drawing and the picture suggests that, as in 
the case of the Duchess of Milan, he may some- 
times have relied almost entirely upon the pre- 
liminary study for the completion of the portrait. 
Such a method would be obviously insufficient 
in the case of an artist who sought for imitative 
effects of colour, and who would necessarily 
require the constant presence of his model ; but, 
as we have already pointed out, Holbein’s 
colouring is governed by a different principle, 
and he does not seek in his execution to inter- 
ret such individualities of surface and tone in 
esh as would be prized by the professors of an- 
other school. In regard to several of the por- 
traits here exhibited, the preliminary drawings 
are still preserved. The heads of Sir Henry 
Guildford (174), Lady Butts (178), Archbishop 
Warham (179), and John Reskimer (185) are all 
to be found in the Royal Library at Windsor, and 
several of them were exhibited two years ago at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. There is one instance 
in which the existing drawing enables us to 
declare decisively against the assumed identity 
of the subject of the portrait. The interestin 
example from Lord Pembroke’s collection (182 
is described in the catalogue as representing Sir 
John More, father of the famous Sir Thomas 
More, but both the head at Windsor and the 
Basle drawing of the More family are entirely 
inconsistent with this assumption. Another 
drawing at Basle suggests a comment of a 
different kind upon the portrait of Sir Nicholas 
Carew (192), for it is impossible to compare the 
drawing with the — without feeling that 
the latter is in all respects inferior; nor is it 
easy to escape the conviction that Holbein’s 
drawing must have been transferred to canvas 
by some inferior hand. 


It would take long to do justice even to those 
examples of the present series which are un- 
questionably by the master, and still longer to 
enter upon the reasons that in some individual 
instances would seem to justify a different 
attribution. We may, however, specially dis- 
tinguish, among what seem to us to be indis- 
Sar sage Holbeins, the grand half-length of 

ady Guildford (171), where the painting of 
the accessories displays the artist’s power in 
the treatment of Kenaissance ornament; the 
os of the Duke of Norfolk (180), from 

indsor; and of Sir Brian Tuke, from the 
same source ; nor must we omit to mention the 





exquisite little portrait of one of the Fugger 
family contributed by Mr. Cook. 
J. Comyns OaRR. 








EXHIBITIONS. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE present exhibition of this society is un- 
usually attractive, and this is in great part due 
to the numerous and excellent works of its 
lady members. This being so, it is not a little 
surprising to see a note in the catalogue to the 
effect that ‘‘ There is no vacancy for a lady 
member ;” since this, we suppose, is to apply, not 
only to the ensuing election in March, but to all 
subsequent ones. If the society believe that 
the works of their lady members are derogatory 
to their exhibitions, they have chosen an ill 
een for the announcement of their convic- 

on. 

The Marchioness of Lorne, who is an honorary 
member of the society, exhibits no less than 
seven sketches taken in Canada. Of these, the 
Set of Three Drawings—Views from Citadel, 
Quebec, are very attractive, and the small draw- 
ing called Fishing on the Ristagouch, Canada, is 
full of quaint humour, the effect of which is 
heightened by the bold way in which the mos- 
quitoes are put in. 

By Mrs. Allingham are several charming 
little works, all highly finished and extremely 

retty. Of these, The Goat Carriage is perfect. 

t shows two children drawn along the sands by 
a sleek black goat—a fine specimen of his kind 
—while a pretty little girl in the chaise com- 
placently holds the reins. Behind this group is 
seen the pale blue sea, while the air seems laden 
with sunshine. The whole effect is charming, 
and the painting both solid and delicate. Mrs. 
Allingham has other drawings of children, and 
several small and very true studies of wild 
flowers, one drawing of bluebells seen in a glade 
by open daylight, so that their hue is pale. 
Many artists make the mistake of painting 
these flowers dark blue, whether they are in 
shadow or in light. Mrs. Angell exhibits 
several charming flower-studies, of which the 
one of Chrysanthemums is full of light, and is 
drawn in a very spirited way. Miss Clara Mon- 
talba has made surprising progress of late, and 
surpasses herself in the drawings here. With 
the exception of one work the whole number 
forms an interesting series of scenes of the 
Thames, not of its banks when they look youn 
with verdure, but of its bridges with the oan 
wharves scowling at one another across the 
waters, while heavy clouds of smoke hang 
lowering overhead. Miss Montalba has learnt 
much by her residence in Venice, and returns to 
paint our London river less wildly and more 
staidly than before. Blackfriars Bridge, under 
her treatment, appears almost grand; and the 
barge, with its deep-red sail, as it comes 
sweeping through one of its arches, is an object 
of actual beauty. There is one drawing here 
by Mr, Ruskin, showing the decoration in the 
interior of one of the domes of St. Mark’s, 
which is, of course, most conscientiously and 
minutely painted. Sir John Gilbert has The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins, rather formally por- 
trayed; but the figure of the bridegroom on 
horseback seems surprising as well as new, and 
rather produces the effect of seeing a Quaker 
with his hat on in the presence of ladies. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt sends several of his lovely dreamy 
effects of afternoon light and colour. No. 208, 
Norway—Midnight, has the effect of being 

ainted from memory. By Mr. Alma-Tadema 
is An Old Bachelor, which is chiefly noticeable 
for the evident difference of handling water- 
colours between this artist and the other artists 
of the society. Mr. R. W. Macbeth has several 
studies of the Devonshire fisheries, of which 
the study of boats (No. 24) is full of light. 
Mr. Brewtnal has two pretty drawings, 


——_—. 





one called Winter, of a~ lady clad in req 
and russet, apparently holding friendly con. 
verse with a robin; the other, of a Haunted 
House, which, ae for the wonderful amount 
of window space, looks very mysterious, and 
the woman and child hurrying by have a food 
appearance of being scared. By Mr. (ari 
Haag is the portrait of a good-looking Zulu, 
which is pleasant to see after the many hideous 
likenesses of this race that have lately been 
shown in the shop-windows. Luca Signorelli, by 
Mr. Henry Wallis, is a strange work ; it shows 
young man with a flat face standing on some 
soft-looking steps, gazing up at a wall over 
which gir - rae and blossoms ar 
falling, while an elderly man in the same 
posture of standing in a walking position with 
the feet on two steps is seen behind. This 

icture is not attractive in any way—not even 
in colour, in which point Mr. Wallis is usually 
sopleasing. By thesame handis A Dutch Ho 
(almshouse) and two others, of which A Bri 
in Delft—Market Day, is delightful ; the group of 
fcougit and kattag-« sealer prekentaiaciec a 

gle and haying a gossip, is ex. 

cellent. There area + number of good land. 
scapes, among which those of Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
Mr. John Lloyd, Mr. Arthur Hopkins, and Mr, 
Edwin Buckman are specially charming. Mr, 
Birket Foster’s On = pp at ee se 
is a good specimen o very precise an 

minute style of painting. By Mr. Samuel 
Read are two solidly painted views of interest- 
ing streets in Edinburgh and Exeter. Mr, 
Robert Barnes should avoid such subjects as 
More Free than Welcome, of a black cat coming 
pris. fom early call on a child in bed, if he is 
afraid to paint the bed-clothes in any lighter tone 
than pale green and red. Mr. Lamont shows 
much humour in the convivial expression on 
the face of his old man in At the Dairy Door, who 
holds out his mug for another draught. Mr. 
Walter Duncan is delightfully naive in his 
drawing called T'wo Young Lovers Lately Wed; 
all people—married people at least—must know 
that such young persons are rather dull com- 
pany, but no painter has yet been so bold 
as to state this plainly, since it has always been 
the fashion to cast a veil of mystery and 
romance—and cy, such people. But 
Mr. Walter Duncan here depicts a young couple 
out for a walk, with a fierce red sunset in front, 
making the delicate complexion of the bride of 
rather a bronze-red hue, while on the hand of 
the groom sits a magpie, or some such talking 
bird, which these young people have been wise 
enough to bring with Fen since—note the 
touch of sarcasm in the painter—are not all 
lovers apt to be silent ? 





INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
At the gallery of this society will be found, 
among a rather large number of drawings and 
sketches, many which are full of interest, while 
there are some which are amusingly bad. 

The most important work here is Mr. J. D. 
Linton’s Flag of Truce, which is a capital 
subject successfully treated. The expressions 
on the different faces are admirable; the looks 
of loathing of the recently besie, for the 
white flag, and the manner of the messen- 

er of peace as he waves the hated em- 

lem before the faces of the conquered, are 
most admirable. Going to Market — Early 
Morning, North Holland, by Mr. George 
Clausen, shows the towing-path by a Dutch 
canal, along which are walking peasant women 
carrying baskets, and a man dragging a barge. 
The foremost figure of the group is a smiling 
buxom young woman, who carries her wares 
in two pails suspended from her shoulders, and 
who chats most pleasantly to her neighbour, 
the bargee, as she trudges along. If ‘ going 





to market” is usually conducted in this way 10 
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Holland, it must be a favourite employment 
there. The misty appearance over the canal is 
well given, and suggests early morning. Mr. 
Wolf has several drawings here, of which Night, 
showing a huge beast of prey stealthily creep- 
ing through the darkness, is excellent; while 
Storks Starting for the South is very curious. 
The effect produced by the sharply divided 
black and white plum of the birds, 
which is seen more clearly when they are 
in flight, together with the symmetrical 
pattern they form into at —s produces 
a strange effect, and is quite Japanese in 
appearance. Mr. Townley Green are two 
retty little subjects called Good Morning and 
The Swing, which seem to tell parts of the 
same story, how a good-looking, but rather 
heayy-faced, young man, in King Charles 
dress, bids a sad good-bye as he leaves the 
presence of the lady he admires and courts ; 
and how, presently, the same young lady, 
seated in a swing in the garden, sways herself 
to-and-fro, not too well pleased at her 
refusal haying been so readily accepted 
by her too-desponding swain. A Question 
of Date, by Mr. Seymour Lucas, is extremely 
well painted ; the whole ¢ of the room is in 
harmony, nothing demanding an undue amount 
of attention ; but the similarity in the colour of 
the old helmet and the coat of the connoisseur is 
surely too marked. There are some interesting 
studies by Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, one of which, 
An Arab Officer, a man seated in strong sun- 
light, with his hands held outwards above his 
eyes, and who has so fallen asleep, is very good, 
but the knuckley appearance along the outer 
side of the hands is disturbing. By Mr. 
John Fulleylove are some views of Hampton 
Court Palace and Gardens, of which that of the 
fine Dolphin Fountain raised against an old 
red brick wall is perhaps the best. The Old 
Bachelor and Stragglers, by Mr. Andrew Gow, 
are both excellent pictures. The Epilogue to 
Romola, by Miss Gow, is carefully painted. Mr. 
Walter Wilson’s Pupil of Vandyke is cleverly 
and effectively rendered. 

The designs in black-and-white, chiefly for 
illustration to recent novels, are most admirable, 
and show careful work as well as clever effects 
in chiaroscuro ; the illustrations by Mr. Small 
for Under One Roof are specially noteworthy, 
and so also is an etching by Mr. Herkomer, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. G. A. AuDsLEY has in preparation, 
uniform with the Keramic Art of Japan, the 
last part of which has just been issued, a work 
on the Cloisonné Enamels of Japan. The Eng- 


lish edition will be strictly limited to 1,050 
copies, and subscribers’ names will be received 


by the author, 27 Greenheys Road, Liverpool. 
M. ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE has nearly 


finished a large a of the surprise and 


massacre of Isandlana, 
Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Co. have issued, 


patriots to purchase it, and send it as a present 
to the German Emperor. The exterior of this 
interesting relic presents a skilful joinin 
together of German thaler pieces, of the peri 
when the Fatherland boasted of no fewer than 
irty sovereigns. Among these thaler pieces— 
and herein consists the special value of the gift 
—the bust of the Great Elector appears in 
semi-relief; and the artist, in a prophetic spirit, 
has placed the Imperial crown in his hand. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for January contains 
an article by Prof. Virchow on ‘Troy and the 
Castle-hill of Hissarlik.” Prof. Virchow went 
there last year as the guest and fellow-labourer 
of Dr. Schliemann, and he has published the 
first of a series of articles on more minute 
uestions connected with Dr. Schliemann’s 
iscoveries, in the Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie (June 1879). 


THE Freiburg committee for the erection of a 
monument to Nikolaus yon Fliie has issued an 
invitation to the sculptors of Switzerland and 
foreign countries to send in competitive sketches 

work. The monument is to take the 


for 
form of a statue of the popular hermit and 
patriot, while the pedestal is to be ornamented 
at the sides with two bas-reliefs, one of which 
must represent the famous Diet at Stans, and 
the other some episode from the Battle of 
Murten. The models are to be sent to the 
Kantonsbaumeister, in Freiburg, not later than 
Aprii 1, 1880. The prize for the best model is 
1,000 frs., while 500 frs. will be given for the 
second in merit, 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
the Rossini prize to Mdme. de Grandyal. 


THE Austrian papers announce the death of 
the painter on glass, Karl Geyling. His chief 
works are in St. Stephen’s, Vienna. 


A NEW edition of M. George Duplessis’ 
valuable Histoire de la Gravure has just been 
published. It is considerably enlar, from 
that which appeared in the series called ‘‘ La 
Bibliothéque om Merveilles” some time ago, 
and has received the author’s latest corrections. 
It is now richly illustrated with a large number 
of reproductions executed by the Amand- 
Durand process, which leaye nothing to be 
desired in point of faithfulness. 


A WINTER exhibition of fine arts at Bruges 
which is now open appears, contrary to predic- 
tion, to be a decided success. It is only in 
England that winter exhibitions have become a 
custom to anyextent. In Bruges, at all events, 
such an innovation was deemed foolish, and met 
with much opposition. The members of the 
Cercle Artistique de Bruges persisted, however, 
in their determination, and have been rewarded 
for their efforts by haying got together a very 
fair collection of pictures both by foreign and 
native artists. The modern French school 
especially is largely represented, and some 
German and Dutch artists contribute; but, 
strange to say, we do not see any English 


asa supplement to Men of Mark, a portrait of the 
German Imperial Crown Prince, with a Memoir 
revised by himself. 


WE learn from an Indian paper that Dr. De 
Fabeck is preparing for publication a consider- 
able volume on Architecture and Decorative Art 
in Rajputana, for which he has collected a great 
amount of materials, including about 200 
drawings, in conjunction with Major Jacob. 

WE are only able this week to record the 
death of Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., F.B.S., at 
the age of sixty-eight. 


_A Moscow antiquary lately discovered a 
silver bowl of German workmanship, belonging 
to the seventeenth century. Its artistic execu- 
tion, and the singular bearing of its decorations 
on the present time, induced a few German 





names, though Bruges has such a large number 
of English inhabitants. 


Ir is with regret we see announced that the 
whole of the valuable artistic treasure stored in 
the Palace of San Donato, at Florence, will be 
sold by public auction on March 1and the follow- 
ing days. All the important pictures, sculptures, 
works in bronze and other metals, tapestries, 
&c., of which an interesting account was given 
in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts some time ago, 
will now be dispersed, and, like so many similar 
collections in Italy, will go to enrich the galleries 
of foreign countries ont ths hoards of private 
collectors. An illustrated catalogue of this sale 
is being prepared, and will be sold partly for the 
benefit of the poor of Florence, and partly as a 
contribution to the fund raised for the purpose 
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Amone the livres de luwe put forth by the 
well-known house of Hachette this season is 
a magnificent edition of the A hal Book 
of Tobias, illustrated by M. Bida in the same 
way as his celebrated New Testament and the 
Books of Ruth and Joseph. These works are 
remarkable, not only for their artistic merits 
proper, but also for the rare perfection to which 
the typographic art is carried in them. In 
these days of cheap paper and printing, it is a 
delight even to turn over the leaves of such 
books, in the preparation of which expense 
seems to have been the last thing considered. 
The history of Tobias is illustrated with no fewer 
than fourteen etchings hors texte, with numerous 
pen-sketches of places, initial letters, head and 
tail pieces, &c., reproduced from M, Bida’s 
drawings by some photographic process, 


Mr, Marovus Strong, A.R.A., is the “living 
artist” under notice in the Magazine of Art this 
month, and an engraving is given of his capital 
picture Le Roi est Mort; Vivele Roi! We also 
have in this number, which is enlarged accord- 
ing to promise, an article on the eccentric 
Belgian painter, Wiertz, giving a short sketch 
of his lite. It is a by a portrait, 
but, unfortunately, no illustration is given of 
any of his sensational works. These remarkable 
performances are almost entirely unknown, 
except to visitors to Brussels, who all feel bound 
to visit the Wiertz Gallery, if only for the sake 
of being tricked by its curious illusions, 








THE STAGE, 


Pror. Mor.zEy’s lecture at the London Institue 
tion was remarkable for its revival of a schem- 
for the proper stage education of our actors and 
actresses, or, to be more correct, for its casting 
the scheme into definite form. The thing has 
long been talked about, but the talk at first was 
broken and intermittent, while it has now 
become earnest, practical, and almost con- 
tinuous. With all possible wishes both for the 
efficient establishment of. a training school for 
players, and of a theatre free from the obliga- 
tion of being from the first and always self- 
supporting, we doubt very much whether the 
day is not still distant when State aid may be 
given to the Drama. The question probably 
resolyes itself into this—Can any sufficient 
number of persons seriously interested in the 
theatre (either amateurs or theatrical managers) 
be found to join together to establish a school ? 
Good teaching can hardly be unavailable, for, 
apart from a few excellent professed masters of 
elocution and bearing now doing useful work in 
London on their own account, the accession to 
the ranks of the theatre within the last few 
years of several men of original culture provides 
the means of competent professorships. Ad- 
mission to the school would naturally be decided 
by the judgment of a small committee of 
critical and professional experts, since, though 
‘‘ all the world’s a stage,” it cannot be permitted 
that all shall be players. This admission to the 
school should itself constitute some recommen- 
dation of the persons admitted, and they would 
then have the ey of learning what can 
only be taught efficiently to the suitable. This 
might not be Prof. Morley’s precise plan, but 
the adhesion to any one plan is of less impor- 
tance than the putting of the scheme, broadly, 
into practical, and not wholly unremunerative, 
shape. 


Uron dramatic critics Prof. Morley in his 
lecture was unduly severe, or at least he failed 
to appreciate the conditions of their work. He 
had apparently forgotten that it now happens 
but rarely for a critic—even of a daily paper, 
where pressure is necessarily hardest—to be 
obliged to write his criticism immediately on the 





of finishing the great fagade of the Duomo, 


conclusion of the first representation. He can 
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go to bed like other people, and no doubt 
generally does, For a first night is almost 
always on a Saturday, and there is Sunday for 
him to prepare his article. The public should 
not be allowed to conclude that everything is 
sacrificed to the exigencies of immediate publi- 
cation. ‘‘ Criticisms” are sometimes telegraphed 
to provincial papers, it is true, not long after the 
curtain has fallen; and we are accustomed, on 
opening our broadsheet, to see the telegram from 
Paris giving a compte rendu of what happened at 
the Frangais scarcely more than half-a-dozen 
hours before, But the Monday morning criti- 
cisms of our own London performances are not 
written under extreme and disabling pressure. 


Tu new series of The Theatre—the monthly 
magazine now edited by Mr. Clement Scott— 
begins very well, and (except for those purposes 
of p meen intercommunication which it does 
not pretend to fulfil) it is distinctly the best 
serial devoted to the drama which we have had 
in England. Mr. Knight, Mr. Thomas, Mr, 
Bendall, and Mr. Pollock are among the critics 
contributing to the first number, and Mr. 
Clement Scott, the editor, writes several notices 
with which no fault is to be found but that of a 
too universal geniality. The question discussed 
in the symposium is a quite interesting and im- 
portant one—‘‘ The Dearth of Dramatists—Is it 
a Fact?” Mr. Palgrave Simpson thinks that 
it is ‘‘not.a fact,” but the reasons that prompt 
him to his decision are not so evident as his 
good nature and indulgence to such few play- 
wrights as are cropping up; Mr. Henry Irving 
avers that the dearth exists as far as concerns 
dramatists whose work it is possible to produce, 
and cause is found in the indifference of the 
writers of plays to the necessary conditions of 
the theatre—an indifference and an ignorance 


. existing, not only among the beginners in litera- 


ture, but also among some of the most practised 
and accomplished novelists who essay stage- 
writing. The Theatre is well illustrated—this 
time by the counterfeit presentments of the two 
popular performers at the Lyceum. 


Durine the recent visit of Lord Lytton to 
Rajputana, he witnessed a performance by a 
Parsee company at the Jaipur Theatre. This 
theatre is said to be more handsomely fitted up 
than those at Calcutta and Bombay, and to be 
well attended by the natives. Its chief pecu- 
liarity is a ladies’ gallery, protected in front by 
a lattice-work, so that the occupants may see 
without being seen themselves. 








MUSIC, 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The, Silver Cloud: Cantata for Female Voices, 
By Franz Abt. Zhe Music of the Bible. By 
John Stainer. Zhe Literature of National 
Music, By Oarl Engel. Zhe Lancashire Sol-fa. 
By James Greenwood. (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.) The subject of Herr Franz Abt’s cantata 
is a very simple fairy legend set in agreeably 
flowing if somewhat weak verse by Mr. Edward 
Oxenford. The music is written for three solo 
voices and three-part chorus. Though possess- 
ing no great pretensions to originality, it is very 
graceful and melodious, and the harmony of the 
voice parts, as well as the piquantly arranged 
accompaniments, shows the hand of a practical 
musician. The work is of no inordinate diffi- 
culty, and may be highly recommended for class 
teaching.——Dr. Stainer’s little work treats of a 
subject interesting alike to the musician and the 
historian. The author contributed a series of 


articles to Cassell’s Bible Educator, and these 
form the ground-work of the present volume ; 
but they have been subjected to revision, and 
new ratter has been added. The work bears 
the ix press of extensive reading and much 





thought, though the results are compressed into 
less than two hundred small pages. An account 
is given of each instrument mentioned in the 
Scriptures, the whole being classified in the 
usual manner as strings, wind, and percussion, 
This section is succeeded by a chapter on the 
vocal music of the Hebrews, a subject involved 
in excessive difficulties, which Dr. Stainer 
wisely makes no attempt to solve. This is 
naturally the least satisfactory portion of an 
otherwise admirable little treatise. As regards 
the philological portion of the book, the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 
Ernest Budge, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
—-Mr. Carl Engel’s essay may be considered 
in some degree as a companion to that of Dr. 
Stainer. It ape’ in the monthly parts of 
the Musical Times from July 1878 to March 
last. By the term national music, the author 
rightly includes only traditional or folk music, 
and not the important works produced by the 
representative composers of each particular 
nation. The book is therefore a descriptive 
coneingne of various compilations bearing upon 
the subject. Published collections of the son, 
of each country are first noted, and db omtsame 
workson national poetry, dance tunes, andsacred 
music. For p of reference, Mr. Engel’s 
book will be found useful enough in its way. 
——tThe last on our list is one of the most 
recently issued of Messrs. Novello’s admirable 
Music Primers. Perhaps many will be surprised 
to learn that an pea: system of sight-singing 
prevails in the North of England ; but it appears 
that the old English system of sol-fa still exists 
in certain quarters, and that the best results 
are constantly obtained from this method. It 
consists in applying the syllables fa sol la to 
the 1 2 3 and to the 4 5 6 of the scale, the 
syllable mi being reserved for the seventh or 
leading note. The staff notation is employed in 
its integrity, and, therefore, the system cannot 
with justice be termed heterodox. Mr. Green- 
wood is himself a most successful teacher by the 
method, but he is no controversialist, and his 
book consists merely of a plain and practical 
exposition of the system without note or com- 
ment, 


From a large quantity of sheet music 
recently published we select the following 
as worthy of mention :—Gigue, Passepied, and 
Bourrée, by Edwin M. Lott; Gavotte, by 
Uécile 8. Hartog; Polonaise, by Mary Travers 
wor tag and Parry); and Rondo Scherzando, by 

aude Valerie (Stanley Lucas, Weber and 
Co.), are easy and well-written pianoforte pieces 
suitable for teaching purposes. Fantasia on 
Lohengrin, Cantilena, Cheur de Chasse, and 
Grande Polonaise, by Sydney Smith (Ashdown 
and Parry), are more brilliant and difficult. 
Those in search of drawing-room songs will 
probably find some to suit them from among 
the following list:—Honest Heart, by Lady 
Lindsay ; Chanson d Avril, Chanson de Mai, 
and Zhe Girl to her Bird, by Arthur G. 
Thomas; Love Floweth on for Ever, by Ridley 
Prentice; a set of six songs by Prof. G. A. 
Macfarren, set to words by the author of The 
Epic of Hades (Stanley Lucas); For Ever and a 
Day, by Boyton Smith (Ashdown and Parry); 
and The Old Grenadier, by A. C. Mackenzie 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.), 
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Thi ttle book from some 
my s contains on page 

well-known author, MIRE St ae dan 

other authors. If we turn to Shakespeare, ins' 

Dame Quickly’s description of Falstaff's death, while there are given notices 
of Shakespeare , Ben Jonson, q efield, and by some 
anonymous writer who likely enough is the editor. From him we learn 
that “shakespeare went before all men, and stands in the array of human 
raeeiont like the sun in thesystem, single and unappropriated.’ "—Saturday 
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